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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
UMOURS are very rife of Ministerial weakness, and some 
even venture to fix on the 25th March, the night when 

Mr. Walpole will move his resolutions on Education, for the 
grand trial of strength. It is more certain that the Liberals 
are losing every day. Within ten days they have lost Wake- 
field, which was vacant last Session, and Longford, where 
Major O'Reilly, commandant of the Papal brigade, has been 
returned by the priests. In the counties they can scarcely 
return aman, and are even now called upon to fight for the 
North Riding. The great cities have not failed them, but 
the great cities cannot govern England alone, and unless the 
Liberal party can be roused up to action, we may within 
three months see the commencement of a long Tory reign. 
If it were not for the state of the Continent, we could find 
itin our hearts to say that expulsion would do the Whigs 
good. Ifthey really want nothing, as their chief’s programme 
seems to prove, they may as well give up the reins to men 
who are Conservative in name as well as opinion. One 
longs for the energy with which Earl Russell out of office 
would denounce unconstitutional acts, and Mr. Gladstone | 











demand progressive finance. | 


The debate on the blockade last night showed the extent | 
of the Northern reaction. The Tories were subdued and | 
silent, and the Whigs cheered heartily Mr. Forster’s able | 
exposition of their special position,—the wrong interference | 
would inflict. No leader spoke on the other side, and no} 
me presumed to answer Sir R. Palmer’s Opinion on the| 

ity of the blockade. Lord Palmerston throughout the | 
debate slept with a tranquillity known to him only when he | 
8 going to win. 


The “Lion of the Latin [or Students’] Quarter” of'| 
Paris has been shaking its mane during the last week, and | 
evincing a disposition to gorge itself with “ some Bonaparte,” | 
as asong, literally snowed over Paris, which we have versified 
in English in another column, sufficiently testifies. In return 
for its angry growls, Bonaparte, unwilling to be feasted on, 
has been taming it without stint of merciful severity, and 
with politic dexterity has conciliated his less enthusiastic, 
and therefore less formidable, enemies in the Legislative 

y, by a somewhat doubtful concession on the bill for 
recompensing General Montauban for his Chinese cam- 
paign. The conciliation is ambiguous, as the Emperor, after 
withdrawing the bill, has introduced a measure which seems | 
to be equally objectionable in principle and much more exten- 
five in its scope. He proposes to set apart a definite annual | 
rente for the reward of exceptional military services, the Em- | 
peror to award the specific amount of the pensions by decree, 
aud to determine—so we read in the Moniteur—whether or | 
not the pensions so awarded shall revert to the Govern- | 
ment or otherwise. If this be so, he will not only have! 
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it in his power to do for General Montauban exactly what 
he intended and what the Legislative Corps objected to, 
but for a dozen General Montaubans also. It is not only 
with the “lion of the Latin Quarter,” but with the wolves 
and jackals of the Legislative Corps that the Emperor seems 
to have practised carefully—how far successfully remains to 
be seen—the various devices, stern or soft, of a political 
Van Amburgh. 


Unstampgep 64 
STAMPED .. 7d. 


The North has at last achieved a great success. On the 
16th of February, General Buckner, with 15,000 men, 48 
guns, and 20,000 stand of arms, surrendered at discretion to 
Brigadier Grant. Nashville alone, of all the strong points 
in Tennessee, remains in Confederate hands, and the popula- 
tion on every side declares itself for the Union. The battle 
was won almost exclusively by men from Illinois, who camped 
for three days in the snow under incessant fire, charged re- 
peatedly with the bayonet, and displayed throughout a 
courage and heart too often wanting on the Potomac. 
Nashville is the only strong post of the many in Ten- 
nessee now held by the Confederates, and as the popu- 
lation has declared for the Union, the State may be con- 
sidered regained. The evacuation of Bowling Green sur- 
renders Kentucky ; Price is in full flight from Missouri; and 
the Federal Government will in a week or two repossess 
itself of the whole of the Border States. The contest is far 
from over; but the forward movement so long promised has 
commenced at last, and if General McClellan can but gain a 
battle on the Potomac, the South will be reduced within its 
natural limits, and compelled either to fight at a terrible 
disadvantage, or to submit at once, or to accept a peace which 
will leave to the North a boundary marked by itself, and 
terms of its own devising. 


Sir George Lewis has made a military joke. Asked by 
Mr. Darby Griffiths, the Member for Devizes, whether the 
small-bore rifles, the Whitworths and Henrys served out 
to the engineers, are or are not more efficient than the En- 
fields, the Minister of War replied, amid great laughter 
that a careful series of inductive experiments were now going 
on to determine the relative merits of “great bores” and 
“small bores,” and that he hoped soon to report the result 
to the House. The honourable Member for Devizes forced 
a compliment on Sir G. C. Lewis’s joke, but evidently enter- 
tained an uncomfortable feeling, that he had himself contri- 
buted an experiment to this process of induction. 


Parliament has had another week of sedulous idleness. 
In the Lords, the Bishop of Oxford has delivered a very 
long, very able, and exceedingly bitter diatribe against the 
Revised Code. Striking at once at the main question, he 
affirmed that we had already an admirable test of results 
—the “delicate thermometer of the private purse.” If, he 
said, people who live in the neighbourhood and watch the 
school are content to subscribe to it, that is almost a proof 
that the school is good. It would be if the squires were 
really anxious for education ; but no one knows better than 
the Bishop, that in many districts an inefficient school will 
be more popular than an efficient one. His general view of 
the subject was, that the existing system should be main- 
tained, or even extended, until it embraced the whole popu- 
lation, and cost some two and a half millions sterling. The 
real debate will commence on the 25th, when Mr. Walpole 
brings forward his resolutions; but the Bishop’s speech will 
tell heavily through the country. The Commons have de- 
bated the Army Estimates, but in a very loose and purpose- 
less style. ‘The great charges passed as matters of course, 
and explanations about charges for chimney-sweeping are 
silly waste of time. If a department cannot be trusted to 
sweep its own chimneys, the sooner its head is removed the 
better. One Member—from Suffolk, of course—suggested 
that Government soot ought to be collected, aud sold for 
manure ! 
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The Bank of England’s Dividend for the half-year is ex-|a burglary? We are not pleading for heavy sentene 

pected to be 4} per cent. years will deter nearly as much as sixteen, but OY 
— - tiveless murder, a crime marked by sheer contempt for }; 

The Italian crisis has terminated in Ricasoli’s overthrow. | 2nd for law, should not be punished more lightly than me 
He was dismissed by the King, and his successor has suc- | Same act equally unpremeditated, and extenuated ee the 
ceeded in forming a Cabinet of very inferior men. The | previous wrong. Y cruel 
opinion of Parliament will not be expressed this week, but 4 
it will scarcely at first be hostile. The King is intensely Somebody in Prussia apprehends something which 
anxious for the change, Louis Napoleon favours Rattazzi, ) Persons not known are about to do for some object en 
and for Parliament to quarrel at once with the dynasty and | derstood in some way not yet decided. Accordingly re 
the French would be unpatriotic courage. For the rest, palace has been placed in a position of defence, oon 
the fall of Ricasoli restores the French influence, weakens | has been increased in Berlin, secret orders have been. jggyo) 
the Constitutional party, and delays the question of Rome. | to officers in high command, and Marshal Wrangel jg a 

glory. What does it all mean? The popular explanation 

To use his own language concerning the more saintly of | of _ the —— a manera prejudiced King is afraid 
his brother and sister Roman Catholics, Cardinal Wiseman | wl wh pres apres — men and intends to dissolve it, i 
has “exhaled the heavenly perfume” of his soul in a Lenten | mors Berli ps : se yee explosion. One would think the 
pastoral written in the approved ecclesiastical style. He|®° erliners were Frenchmen. 
illustrates the mourning for the Prince Consort out of 
Zechariah, and the Hartley Colliery accident from the Book | 
of Kings, comparing Elijah’s position in the cave from which | 
he saw the earthquake 2ud the fire, to that of the buried 
miners. The sting of ois pastoral is reserved for the con- 
clusion, where he vpens a sharp fire upon the Erastian spirit 
of the French Government in prohibiting the attendance 
of French bishops at the Council summoned ostensibly to 
canonize the Japanese martyrs in Rome, and exhorts his 
own episcopate to repair there at the appointed season, 
in order that, “ so far as it is possible for us in our littleness, 
we may compensate for the absence of that noble episcopate 
inured to persecution and able heroically to bear it.” 
This is less like “exhaling perfume” than expectorating 
taunts ; and the style of the Cardinal’s pastoral might perhaps 
be best described by a quotation of his own kind : “ The words 
of his mouth are softer than butter, having war in his heart ; 
his words are smoother than oil, and yet be they very 
swords.” . 
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The information received from Greece is hopelessly yp; 
telligible. All that is certain is that a military revolt directed 
“against the King has broken out at Nauplia and Tripolit 
that the people sympathize with its objects, that the ea. 
| troops have effected nothing, and that the Bavarian a 

who were on their way to Greece have been recalled to Munich 
The occasion of the revolt we believe to be this: The Greek 
detest Otho, though they are willing to wait for his death . 
commence anew régime. He has recently, however, selected 
an heir whom the Chambers might have been compelled to 
accept, and the prospect of a Bavarian dynasty in secylg 
seculorum was too much for Greek patience. We may hear 
more of this “ petty” revolt. 





The latest news from Mexico is not pleasant at all. Juanes 
admits that Europe has a right to complain, and seems 
willing to agree to almost any conceivable terms. The Con. 
missioners, however, declare that any new treaty must be 
signed in the capital, and that Mexico must not lose the 
opportunity of escaping from anarchy. Moreover, the Mb- 
niteur affirms, “ the people hope for the cstablichenenl of a 
power, which from its nature and form would respond to the 
ancient traditions and the nationality of the Mexicans,"— 
truly Napoleonic remark, which does not, we presume mean 
that the Mexicans want the Aztees back again. The noni- 
nation of the Archduke meets little favour in Mexico, while 
in America the journals propose to conquer Mexico to save 
it from the misfortune of becoming a monarchy. The 
chances of peace or resistance still seem dubious, and must 
remain so, we imagine, until Michael Doblado has made up 
his mind on his course. If he declares for a monarchy Op- 
position may disappear. 7 





The question of reducing military expenditure on the 
colonies nearly occupied Tuesday night, but no Parlia- 
mentary leader took part in the debate, and it reads feeble 
after the controversy between Mr. Goldwin Smith and 
his assailants. The net result was, that the Government 
refused, through Mr. Fortescue, to treat the colonies as a 
single entity, but agreed to a resolution expressing the 
opinion of the House, that colonies enjoying self-government 
ought to provide for their internal security, and assist more 
liberally in their external defence. The debate was only 
valuable because it elicited from some advanced Liberals a 
distinct rejection of the idea that they secretly wished to cut 
the colonies adrift. 





If Dr. Thirlwail’s name has not been used dramatically by 
Dr. Lushington resembles the hero of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s the Marylebone Mercury, he has shown, in addition to his 
Strange Story, in being bewildered in a labyrinth of myste- historic genius, no little capacity for satire. In a letter 
ries, out of which he cannot foree his way. Between Mr. widely circulated and signed with the proper signature of 
Heath’s heresies, Dr. Williams’ heresies, and Mr. Wilson’s| the Bishop of St. David's, addressed to the anther ef & 
heresies, he is now fairly lost, and can only breathe a pious | (apparent) apology for Mr. Edwin James, he states that he 
hope that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council may | has always considered Mr. Edwin James eminently qualified 
lend him some clue to a clear legal extrication from his un- | to represent the electors of Marylebone ; “and that opinion,” 
happy position, when they hear the approaching appeal on he adds, “has not been shaken by the recent disclosures. 
the case of Burder v. Heath. Till then, he wisely postpones | Nor should I be at all surprised if Mr. Edwin James should 
all unassisted effort to free himself from his difliculties. | rise to the highest honours in his adopted country ; and I see 
“1 — why he might not even fill the office of Secretary of 
Two trials for murder have this week excited some com- | way) cha ae dit to it and to himself'as Mr. Seward. 
é he blow is evidently directed nominally against Mr. Edwin 
ment. One was that of the man Quail, who, with a number} James, but really against democracy, Enclisl 
of drunken companions, tossed some bones out of a butcher’s| Mr, Geeks who hes defe led C Pg 7s a ca 
u — “ ; , i ended Cleon, may feel it his duty to 
cart, followed him into his shop, and there, without provoca- | reply to the more Conservative hist 23a, ' 
tion of any kind, stabbed him todeath. The jury, influenced | ine 
by motives it is impossible to comprehend, returned a ver- | How long are we to wonder at the superior efficiency of 
afct of manslaughter, and Quail escaped with six years ‘the Irish convict system, without taking any steps to assi- 
poet, — * and “ys three accessaries with only nine | milate to it the clumsy and ineffective method pursued in 
AMET are Gh, cae "thts ean ant’ unshioldateee de ante tae 
aS, Cop — i np, ¢ able | the e xample, still fresh, of the convicts at Chatham, and broke 
to get back his property fiercely remonstrated. The crimp | out into insurrection. A week or two previously the Governot 
abused, hustled, and, he says, struck him, and Devereux, ina) and Deputy-Governor had been attacked by two of the con- 
m«ment of frantic excitement, stabbed him with the knife at | victs, and only saved by the intervention of the warders. The 
his girdle. The poor wretch poured out this story in a way | Governor, it is said, has been obliged to apply for a larger 
which convinced the whole Court; the spectators sobbed | military foree—the warders and guardsmen being only 150 
audibly ; the Judge could scarcely speak for emotion, and—|in number against 1200 convicts. Clearly the English 
the man was condemned to death. The sentence of course | system does not do much to conciliate the offenders to the 
will not be executed ; but what sort of system is it under | law they have broken. Captain Crofton has yet a great 
which the killing of a crimp, under circumstances of extreme | work to do in England, if Colonel Jebb, who has worked 
aggravation, is a eapital offence, and killing a respectable | honestly and ably in his time, but onasystem now known to 
tradesman without any motives at all, is punished less than be needlessly faulty, could be got to resign. 
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gore predictions as to the ultimate source of railway profit | 
of rapid fulfilment. This week we note the| 
le by the Chairman of the South Eastern Rail- | 
yay Company that during the last ten years, W hile the number | 
of first-class passengers has increased 46 per cent., and of 

second-class 44 per cent., the third-class passengers have in- 

ereased 120 per cent., from 3,000,000 to nearly 7,000,000. 

The Brighton line, said the Chairman, had experienced the | 
same results, and it was now under consideration to adopt | 
the policy of a further reduction of the third-class fares—a 
policy which the South-Eastern line has pursued with perfect | 
success. During the last half-year, while the passenger traffic | 
in both first and second class has fallen off, the passenger | 
traffic in the third-class has actually increased. 


are in course 
statement mat 


THE WEEK ABROAD. 


Awertca.— We have intelligence down to the 18th February, at 
which date all classes in the North were rejoicing over a great victory | 
in Tennessee. The plan of the Federal Generals has been to move | 
down the valleys of the Tennessee and the Cumberland, an affluent | 
of the Tennessee running north and south through the state, thus | 
securing the aid of their gun-boats and water carriage for their com- 
missariat, ‘The way was barred on the Teunessee by Fort Henry, 
and on the Cumberland by Fort Donelson, a fortified position of 
great extent commanding the river and protected by low ridges heavily 
wooded. Fort Henry was taken as reported last week, and on the 13th | 
of February General Grant commenced the attack on Fort Donelson. 
He had with him from 30,000 to 40,000 men, supported on the river | 
bya small fleet of gun-boats. The latter opened the fire, but the | 
enemy’s batteries were too heavy, and the boats, with two exceptions, | 
were all disabled. ‘The details of the attack have not been received, | 
but it seems to have commenced with a somewhat distant. cannonade, | 
which lasted two days. On the 15th the enemy, who were altogether | 
90,000 strong, commanded by General Floyd, made an advance, and | 
the right wing of the attacking foree having no more powder was | 
compelled to retreat. They were, however, supported, and the ground 
was regained by the bayonet, with considerable loss on both sides. 
It was impossible to storm that night, the powder being insufficient ; 
but next morning a general advance was ordered upon the fort. 
General Floyd, however, had fled with a portion of the army, and | 
General Buckner, his second in command, offered to capitulate. 
General Grant refused any terms except unconditional surrender, and | 
the Confederate replied that, “in spite of the brilliant suecess of the 
Confederate arms, he accepted the ungenerous and unchivalrous 
terms,” so giving up 15,000 men, 48 heavy pieces, and about 20,000 
stand of arms. The victory was most complete, and was received 
with extravagant joy all over the Union. Brigadier Grant was imme- 
diately promoted to the rank of Major-General, and a medal is pro- 
posed to Congress for the victorious soldiers, the first instance, we 
believe, in the States, of a personal decoration. General Johnston 
was captured in the fort, but it seems uncertain whether this is the 
officer who retrieved the battle of Manassas. The total loss on the 
Federal side is supposed to be about 1200 killed and wounded, but 
the Confederate loss is not known. It is represented by their own 
soldiers as latee, but then ‘hey have capitulated. Teunessee may be 
said to be now almost. clear, the only remaining force being a large 
body at Nashville who are now, it is reported, trying to treat. The 
enemy have also evacuated Bowling Green, the key of the Kentucky 
position, while General Price is flying out of Missouri. The Con- | 
federate line, is, in fact, driven back from the Border States and upon 
the South proper. The tidings of the capture of Roanoke and the 
destruction of Elizabeth city are confirmed. The former is an island 
occupying towards North Carolina the position which the Isle of | 
Wight occupies towards Hampshire, and the latter a town in Vir 
ginia about 50 miles from Norfolk, and on the road by which General 
Burnside must take his force if he intends, as supposed, to strike at 
the communications of the rebel army of the Potomac. Tie place 
communicates with Norfolk by the river and the canal through the 
Dismal Swamp. 

Immediately after the battle, Mr. E. Stanton, the Secretary at War, 
addressed a letter to the Tribune deprecating the praises lavished on 
himself, declaring the success due to Providence and the soldiery, 
and affirming that the only policy was always to attack the enemy’s 
works at once. He has also induced the President to issue an order 
absolutely’ prohibiting arbitrary arrests, and so restoring the régime 
of law. An exception is made, however, in the case of spies, and of 
arrests directly ordered by the Secretary at War. All political pri- 
soners have been released. The papers are anxiously deprecating 
slaughter and confiscation in the South, and state that the Union 
must be speedily restored, and that Government. will use its million 
of soldiers to uphold the Monroe doctrine, and resist the intervention 
in Mexico. Meanwhile, the Secretary of the Treasury is pressing 
forward the Inconvertible Paper Bill. The Senate inserted in this | 
measure a clause, ordering that interest on the bonds should be paid 
mm specie, to which the House of Representatives object It is stated, 
m a demi-official way, that several leading politicians have been most 
anxious to diminish the excessive power of the army, and that the 
Severe inquiries ordered by Congress into the conduct of all officers, 
the arrest of General Stone on a charge of treachery, and the super- 
cession of General McClellan by the President, have been all directed 
to this end, which is now considered attained. Bills have veen pro- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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posed for enfranchising the slaves in the district of Columbia, and 
for releasing all fugitive slaves found in Washington, but they make 


no progress. 





France.—The event of the week has been the struggle between 
the Emperor and the Corps Législatif, “on the “ afaire Montauban.” 
The Emperor, it will be remembered, recommended the Legislative 


| Corps to grant this officer a “ majorat” or grant of rente of 2000/. 


a year in perpetuity. The proposal was received in the Chamber 
with a storm of disapproval, which had its origin in some personal 
causes, and one political conviction. General Montauban is un- 
popular, having left Algeria with a bad reputation, and his services 
in China are believed to be enormously overrated, while English 
officers assert that he shared largely in the plunder of the Summer 
Palace. The Chamber, moreover, like all France, detests the idea 
of creating a new military aristocracy with perpetual endowments 
from the State. The hesitation offended the Emperor, who published 
a letter in the Moxiteur to General Montauban, refusing to withdraw 
the bill. The Committee appointed to examine the project never- 
theless unanimously advised its rejection. ‘The Emperor, exceedingly 
irritated, was still alarmed at the unanimous character of the feeling, 
and on the 4th instant, in a gracefully written letter tothe President 
of the Chamber, he withdrew the bill, substituting one which “ in its 
ensemble comprises exceptional military services.” ‘This letter was 
received with enthusiasm, but the bill has not yet been discussed, It 


| is defined in the Moniteur as a bill “by which an annual vende, the 
|} amount of which is not yet fixed, would be inscribed in the Great Book 


of the State, to reward, by pensions or dotations, distinguished acts on 
the part of generals, officers, and soldiers, as well as to recompense 
exceptional services rendered by them in times of war. Imperial 
decrees would constitute these pensions or dotations, and would fix 
the conditions of their enjoyment or reversibility, should the latter 
take place.” The bill, it will be perceived, immensely increases the 
Emperor’s power, giving him the means, in fact, of creating a military 
aristocracy. It is said that it will be passed, but we question 


| whether the Chamber will not add a clause, taking the sting out of the 


measure by limiting such grants to the recipient’s life. Further 
they can hardly go without offending the army. 

The debate in the Senate on the Roman question has ended with- 
out much result. Prince Napoleon spoke on the Ist instant, and 
argued for the immediate evacuation of Rome. He quoted decrees 
issued by Napoleon L, separating the religious and temporal power, 
and argued that the agitation in Italy was produced solely by France, 
and would, if it reached a certain height, offer one of two alternatives : 
either France must send another army across the Alps, or she must 
suffer Austria to have her own way. ‘The latter solution 
several Senators declared to be inadmissible. The Austrian Go- 
vernment has remonstrated against the language used by the Prince 
in his former speech, but M. Thouvenel has replied, declaring that 
Prince Napoleon spoke only as simple Senator. The debate was 
closed on the 3rd Mareh by a speech from M. Billault, who exposed, 
in the name of the Emperor, the dangers which would attend an 
evacuation of Rome, and declared that the cardinals and prelates 
around the Pope were the “enemies of Franee,” but the Imperial 
Government still desired the independence of Italy, and of the Pope. 

The Moniteur of the 4th March contained a remarkable paragraph 
announcing that “the authorities have been for some time past on 
the track of guilty intrigues, and have just ordered the arrest of the 
” who appear to be a number of little-known individuals, 
including the editors of the Courrier du Dimanche, and a great 
number of students. It believed a fellow- 
student had been killed by the police, and intended to mareh in pro- 
as a protest against his 


would seem that they 


cession to the cemetery of Mont-Parnasse 
death. The Monifeur formally denics the student’s death, but his 
comrades are not convinced, or likely to be. A song, called the 
“Lion of the Latin Quarter,” has been widely distributed in Paris, 
and a translation will be found in another column 


Iraty.—The event of the week in Italy has been the dismissal of 
the Ricasoli Ministry, and the acceptance of office by Ratazzi. 


Private information enables us to discuss the meaning and conse- 
quences of this change fully in another column, and we need only 


‘add here that the final step was taken on the 6th inst., when the 


Baron placed his portfolios at the disposal of the King. The new 


Ministry comprises 

Foreign Affairs and Home Affairs ad interim . 
Finance. . 

Public Works . ' . Sig. Depretis. 
Agriculture and Commerce . . . . . «. « Marquis Pepoli, 
Mancini, 

Sig. Pettiti. 


Sig. Ratazzi. 
Sig. Sella. 


Instruction 


Army 

Marine . t cede ys igen Admiral Persano. 
These appointments are the results of various changes, the Ministry 
at, War having been especially difficult to fill. 1t is rumoured that 


Baron Riecasoli has been offered the Presideney of the Chamber. 
Garibaldi has visited Turin, and had an interview with the King, who 
has set out for Milan, where he was received by the people with 


enthusiasm. 


Ausrria.—We have nothing this week of the slightest importanee 
from Austria. The festival of the Constitution was celebrated on 
the 26th of February with dinners, balls, and state visits to the 
Opera, but the affair went off coldly, the independent newspapers did 
not report the proceedings, the pricsts in many places refused to 
open their churches, the Bohemians pelted all who were even abroad, 


—_— 
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and of 400 members of the Reichsrath not one-half attended the 
public banquet. 





Prussia.—The bill making Ministers responsible to Parliament 
has been passed. The provisions of this bill are nugatory, both 
Houses having to join in an impeachment by large inajorities ; but 
still it establishes the — of responsibility. The King can par- 
don, but cannot re-employ the Minister condemned. The papers are 
commenting on preparations said to be made in Berlin to resist a 
forthcoming émeute. Troops have been posted so s to defend the 
King’s residence, and secret orders are known to have been delivered 
to certain officers for action in the event of an émeufe. \t is imagined 
that the Government contemplate dissolving the Parliament, which 
has just assembled, and are apprehensive of the consequences. ‘The 
papers observe that even in this case the country, though grieved at 
the King’s action, would remain loyal. 

Russta.—The attempt to induce the Russian peasants to agree 
with their masters for the payment of rent has failed, even more 
completely than was believed. According to an official report, the 
total number of peasants enfranchised was twenty millions, or | 
four millions of households, and although a whole year has expired, 
only 3206 contracts have been entered into, and only 1836 actually 
signed. In the Governments of Astrachan, Grodno, Volhynia, and 
Minsk, not one contract has been agreed on. The peasantry will 
do nothing and hear nothing, and await the hour of their liberation, 
3rd March, 1863, with a manifest determination to employ force 
svoner than surrender their lands. 


Mextco.—The only recent advices from Mexico reach us through 
the Moniteur and Spanish sources, and bear date 31st January and 
8th February. It was affirmed in the former that the Mexicans were 
most anxious for an advance on the capital, and for a change of go- 
vernment in unison “ with their traditions and nationality.” In the 
Jatter it is stated that the candidature of the Archduke Maximilian 
was received with no favour. Both accounts are open to suspicion, 
but it seems clear that the allies have decided to advance to the 
capital, that they are about to occupy Jalapa on their road, that the 
Mexican army ex route (Uraga’s) is melting away, and that all real 
power left in Mexico is possessed by Michael Doblado. 


THE WEEK AT HOME. 


‘Tne country has this week given new proofs that it wishes nothing 
political to be done, and prefers that school of politicians who pledge 
themselves—apparently at least—to do it. Almost all the new elec- 
tions go very unfavourably for the Liberals. 

Pouiti1caL.—The election for Longford has resulted in the triumph 
of the Conservative and Papal candidate, Major OReilly, by the very 
large majority of 576 out of 2869 electors, of whom no less than 2360 
voted (1468 for O'Reilly, 892 for White). The discussion on the 
lustings was, as is usual in Irish elections, exceedingly animated and 
not a little diversified by personalities. Colonel White, the Govern. 
went candidate, gained but «a very imperfect hearing, though he 
pledged himself to vote as an individual for the charter of the Catholic 
University, and sustained the principle of the Maynooth grant. It 
is remarkable that Major O'Reilly made the Italian policy of the 
Liberal Government almost his principal point of attack, dansiion 
against it even a more violent criticism than against the principles 
of the present Irish Secretary, Sir Robert Peel. He maintained, with 
sufficient plausibility, that the Tories would be more genuinely inclined 
to stand aloof altogether from Italian politics than the Whigs, and 
held up the name of Garibaldi to the scorn and hatred of the electors. 
These anti-Sardinian principles, as well as Major O’Reilly’s sarcasms 
on the Irish Secretary, were received with vehement applause. The 
Whigs, it is clear, are exceedingly unpopular at Longford, and de- 
spite the Maynooth grant and their general principles of religious 
liberty, the ery of “Out with the d—d Whigs!” found much favour 
on the Longford hustings. 

At Canterbury, where the election was fully expected to be favour- 
able to the Liberals, Major Lyon, the Liberal candidate, has been de- 
feated, by a majority of three. The seat has not been gained by the 
Conservative, as Mr. Henry Alexander Butler Johnstone only succeeds 
his father, who also was a Conservative. The contest was close, 
1385 votes having been polled out of 1564 registered electors, of 


° ° a 
out the difficulty of surrenderir a large.source of revenue y; 
providing any substitute, and declined to make promises. — 


VotuntEERS.—A meeting of the National Rifle Association 
held this day week (1st March) at Willis’s Rooms, H.1.H. the De 
of Cambridge, President of the Association, inthe chair. The bal ~ 
sheet showed a gross revenue of 11,158/., of which 1521/. had ee 
invested in Exchequer Bills, 658/. remained in cash, and 8979) \, 
been spent during the year. H.R.H. the Chairman, after alludin 
the loss of the Prince Consort, and of Lord Herbert, ree; pitulsed 
the events affecting the progress of the Association during the tar 
He considered the Wimbledon meeting on the whole, a great pd on 
especially in a financial point of view. The entrance fees for shootin, 
were 1892/. &s. 6d., more than treble the amount in 1860 nee. 
they were only 585/. 18s.). Again, the pool shooting of last 
year was, says his Royal Highness, a kind of mania, yj 
ing 2542/. 17s. At 1s. a shot this would apparently represegt 
50,857 shots, certainly an enormous number for one meetj 
Every facility, said his Royal Highness, would of course be gives 
for this very profitable source of revenue in the coming year 
The Duke concluded by explaining one or two of the ‘ 
ments for the coming year. In the first place, it is intended tp 
make arrangements for enabling the chan to encamp op 
the Wimbledon Common, as, in consequence of the Great py. 
hibition, it is expected that lodgings in London will not 
easily procurable. Next, the Prince of Wales’s prize is to be cop. 
fined to the holders of the National Rifle Association brony 
medals, and of the silver medals of the County and Coloniy 
Associations. Finally, there is to be a shooting match betwee, 
England and Scotland, and another between the Universities. Lonj 
Elcho explained that H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge had, at the 
earnest request of the Council of the Association, consented to retain 
his office of President for the coming year. Sir Duncan M ‘Dougall 
complained of a diminution in the working force of the Association: 
the working members were last year 1107, and are now only 955, a 
diminution of 152. ‘wo amendments on the report were discussed ; 
the first rejected, the second withdrawn. The first was a proposal that 
the range for off-shoulder firing should be 300 yards instead of 200, 
as at present. Lord Elcho said tbat this was the distance first selected by 
the council, as the extreme off-shoulder distance at Hythe, but that it 
was changed as being too great, and involving chance more than 
skill. The bull’s-eye being an object only eight inches in diameter, 
no skill could command it with certainty at 300 yards, while # 
200, Mr. E. Ross, for instance, had been known to make five con. 
secutive bull’s-eyes. The amendment was rejected by a large ma. 
jority. The next amendment was one which created a stronger 
division and was ultimately withdrawn; it proposed that the Queen's 
prize should be contended for with long Enfields instead of Whit- 
worth or Henry rifles. The case was one between rich and poor, 
The richer volunteers could, if they pleased, practise all the year 
round with Whitworth rifles, and thus prepare themselves for the 
competition without any change of weapon. ‘The poor man practised 
with an Enfield, and never took the small-bore weapon, with which 
he was obliged to compete, into his hands till three days before the 
final trial. Lord Elcho said that beyond 600 yards the Enfield rifle 
could not be trusted. The Queen’s prize involved firing at a range 
of 800, 900, and 1000 yards, and it was, therefore, necessary to find 
a more accurate weapon than the long Enfield. In fact, however, the 
rifles put into the hands of the competitors were of the same weight, 
were sighted in the same way, and the pull of the trigger was the 
same as in the long Enfield. No man could tell the ditlerence unless 
he looked down the barrel of the Henry or Whitworth instead of 
looking at the target. Last year, the three best shots for the Queen’s 
rize were men who had not been accustomed to the Whitworth. 
Major Hughes supported the amendment, and maintained that the 
council had made a grave mistake. The principle of the Volunteer 
movement was not to make the volunteers good shots with the small 
bore, which they never used except at the prize meetings, but to 
perfect them with the Government rifle, to which all competition 
should be confined. ‘The amendment was withdrawn, on the respon- 
sibility of the chairman. 








Ecctestasticat.—Cardinal Wiseman has just put forth one of 
those ecclesiastical addresses resembling in their eloquence not 
exactly oil of vitriol, but oil avd vitriol, the oil on the surface, and a 
few drops of vitriol beneath, which the more adroit of the Ultramon- 
tane clergy seem to affect. He speaks with curious complacency (as 





which 694 were given for Mr. Johnstone, and 691 for Major Lyon. 
The defeat is a great mortification to the Liberals, who had quite | 
counted on Major Lyon’s success. 

An influential deputation of hop-growers (together with many of the | 
members for counties or boroughs m the hop districts, Mr. Beresford | 
Hope, M.P., Lord Holmesdale, M.P., Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., &c.), 
waited on Mr. Gladstone, on Wednesday, to urge the repeal of the 
hop duty. ‘The hop-growers were introduced by Mr. Hope, who | 
urged that they were quite unanimous in their wishes for the total 
abolition of the duty, and represented that the breadth of land | 
under hops is much smaller than formerly, and that since the reduc- | 
tion of the customs duty the cultivation of hops had been frequently | 
an exceedingly disastrous and losing business. ‘The Chancellor of | 
ihe Exchequer, in reply, said the consumer had in a great measure | 
gained what the producer had lost in the reduction of the customs | 
duty, as even the hop-growers admitted that the tendency of that | 
measure was to prevent an extravagant rise of prices in very bad 
Kuglish years. He admitted that the duty was undesirable, pointed 





it seems to Protestants) of those works of charity which the good 
Roman Catholic should do in Lent amongst the poor, in order “ that 
God may be propitiated towards him by their prayers.” But the 
fasts and prayers of Lent should not be, he continues, for the indi- 
vidual’s benefit alone, but for the whole Church; nay, “in due 
measure” for those without the Church’s walls. He dilates at great 
length on the calamity England has suffered in the death ot the 
Prince Consort, which he conceives to be a subject for humiliation 
and grief for all Englishmen. His panegyric on the Prince is warm, 
and strange to say does not include any element of compassion for 
his heresy. Doubtless he is judging the Prince rather by moral than 
spiritual standards, otherwise we should be tempted to think that the 


| Cardinal makes an exception in the rule, aulla salus extra ecclesiam, 


for the late Prince Consort. The Cardinal then places a specilic 


charity before the Lent penitents, suggesting that the pecuniary sup 


port of the North Hyde and Norwood Orphan Asylum will be 3 
seasonable penance or charity. He reserves the bitterness tat 
he feels for the dregs of his pastoral. He had before alluded to 
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»» old Italian sore, but expressly passed it by as a subject already | America, from Boston, 10,170/.; Hansa, from New York, 28,9002. ; 
= But he cannot resist a suppressed invective apropos | Shannon, from West Indies, &c., 413,530/.; Lightning, from Mel- 


miliar. : re be > Ss ; - 
too fa Council summoned to meet in Rome for the canonization | bourn, 96,160/. ; Queen of Nations, ditto, 132,852/.; Monarch, ditto, 





¢ = Japanese martyrs. The Cardinal probably knows that the | 171,324/.; Southampton, ditto, 199,580/. ; Indemnity, ditto, 49,788. 
oA object of the Council is far more important. He ap years | —Total 1,158,638/. There have been moderate withdrawals of gold 
e e Pope that the Italian bishops may be unable to | from the Bank: the returns for the week ended Wednesday last show 


jsh with th 

” _— avail themselves of the express leave of absence granted | a decrease in the bullion of 75,1677. Since then there have been no 
= in consequence of “the insurmountable obstacles which may | more withdrawals, and the present large amounts will check the drain, 
be thrown in their way by their civil rulers,” —a fiction which really The arrangement of the “fourth” of the month resulted in the sus- 
disguises a dread lest the Italian bishops should thwart the Ultra-| pension of Messrs. Moor, warehousemen, of London and a 
montane purposes of the Council. He alludes — with grief to] with liabilities of 7000/., and of Sir Henry and Edward Muggeridge 
the prohibition placed on the French bishops by the Emperor. Hence }and Co., in the ribbon trade, with liabilities of about 170,000/. 
the Cardinal urges it as the bounden duty of the Catholic bishops of Messrs. John Wreford and Co. have sold off their stock for 80,0002, 
this realm to attend the proposed Council, “that we may be bearers | and _ retired from business. Mr. Duncan Dunbar, the largest and 
of the homage and duty of our absent brethren, thns straitened bya wealthiest private shipowner of the port of London, died suddenly 

jjiey to us merely unintelligible, and that, so far as is possible for on Thursday morning. His property, which descends to the female 
us jn our littleness, we may compensate for the absence of that | branch of his family, is estimated to be worth from 1,500,0002. to 
noble episcopate inured to persecution, and able heroically to bear | 2,000,000/. The English funds have been rather firmer in tone on 
4” With this Parthian shot at France and Italy, the Cardinal | the whole than last week, but business has continued generally in- 
winds up, and explains to the faithful that, in consideration of the | active. Consols are at 9344 for money, and 934 3 for the April 
“feebleness of ordinary constitutions in our days,” the rigour of the | account. New and Reduced Three per Cents., 91$ 924. Exchequer 
fast is to be mitigated, and flesh meat is permitted at the single meal Bills, 19s. to 22s. prem. Bank Stock has declined to 240, 242, 
of those bound to fast, and at discretion to those who are not, except | being 2 per cent. fall on the prospect of a 4 per cent. dividend for 
oa Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, Ember Saturday, and the | the half year. The Indian securities are a shade better ; the Old Stock 
four last days in Holy W eek,—and so forth, as to eggs, cheese, drip-| is at 223, 225. The New Stock 106f, 1073. The Five per Cent. 
peng, lard, and the rest. Rupee paper, 102} to }; the Five-and-a-Half per Cents., 107§ to 
_— Eee 3 10S; the Debentures, 100 to #. Business in the Foreign Securities 

Soctat.— Both Dublin and Belfast have decided to erect a memo- | has been generally active, but is now on the decline. Turkish Bonds 
rial to the Prince Consort. In Dublin, a bronze statue is thought of; have receded to 844, 85; the New, 71 to}; Mexican, 34} to 4; 
in Belfast, a tall pillar erected ona hill, so as to be visible from all Portuguese, 454 to 464; Moorish Loan, 5 to } prem.; Lialian Loan, 
the neighbouring counties . 1} to 1 prem. ; Ditto Bonds of the former Loan, 674 to 3; Spanish, 

52} to 534; the Passives, 194, 3; the Certificates, 63, §. Business 





‘our “che > ar nt i > case » Matin, 4 os . 
Law.—In the Court of Arches, the argument in the case of the | jas heen extensive in Railway Stocks, and the market 1s very firm, 


Rev. H. B. Wilson has been concluded. Dr. Lushington’s remarks |with an upward tendency North Western, 944, 95 South 
that the question of admitting in clergymen the right to doubt the | Western, 1004. 101: Great Wester 73, 3: Midlan * 1998. 130 ex 
authenticity and inspiration of portions of the canonical books | div. ; Great Nerthera. 1164, 117}: Brighton, 122. 194. At the 
puzles him sadly. Where are you to stop? asks the perplexed jaunual meeting of the North British Insurance Company, held at 
Judge. If you may reject fragments, as all learned divines do here | ¢ linburgh, March 3rd, it was reported that 785 p jlicies had been 
and there, why not chapters ? if chapters, why not whole hooks * lissued during the past year, assuring the large sum of 527,626/. on 
The learned Judge has wisely determined to postpone judgment till | lives, and producing in premiums 16,5534. 2s. 9d. During the last 
the Privy Council has decided the appeal on Burder vc. Heath, which | four’ years the number of policies issued has been 2586, assuring 
is fixed to come on on the 26th of March; for, as he somewhat pa- | } §30.613/ ‘ 7 
thetically observed, Dr. Williams’s and Mr. Wilson’s case are “the | alata 2 — 


same in genus though very different in species” from that of Burder | Ronee rs ‘ . puget . —— 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
> 


r. Heath, and “it is my hope and expectation that something may 
fall from their Lordships on that occasion which may tend to throw 
on the course which it will be my duty to pursue in con- | 
ge their decision.” It is hard “upon Dr i ushington to | ovse oF Loxps, Afonday, March 3.—Trausfer of Land Bills (6) read a second 
ormity : * ‘oe .— I _ 5 time, and referred to a Select Committee 
have to determine the law—for it almost amounts to that—on ques- | Tuesday, March 4.—Revised Code: Bishop of Oxford’s Speech 
tions so vague and so alien to his natural legal interests. oe eee pom gg ap + ey 
In the New Court, on Wednesday, Mr. Baron Martin on the bench | nial Military Expenditure: Motion by Mr. A, Mills on Colonial Expenditure 
there was a strange scene in a trial for murder. Patrick Devereux, e a Soe 6.—Supply: Army Estimates,—Estimate for Temporary Road 
. m4 >» * > ; ‘ “ rough yde-park 
a sailor lad, of nineteen years of age, was indicted for the wilful — _—— 
murder of James Gardner, a lodging-house keeper, who had, accord- | NoruiNc of importance occurred in either House on Friday, beyond what 
° . ; >.f Le . sined i > not , . 
ing tothe prisoner’s story, “taken care” of his money and clothes, | ¥5 contained in our Postscript of last week. 
for him in the peculiar way in which sailors’ lodging-house keepers - oop cman Lords on ye . + Ge Rates , 
usually do—having received all his pay, and refused to give up either | ,..)°T" /BANWoRTH moved the sssend seating of the Doneraien © 
all a, ; _ Title Bill, one of the two measures on the transfer of land which he had 
the balance or his clothes when the prisoner demanded them. The | previously introduced 
° . | 5 “ ed. 
evidence went to show that the prisoner came to demand his chest |"" 4 acnssien ensued, in which the Lean Cuancenten. aed Lords Kmeas- 
of clothes from Gardner, that Gardner refused it in opprobrious | pows, Sr. Leoxanps, and CHetmsrorp took part, and, ultimately, six of 
language, and that Devereux stabbed him in a way that caused his the seven bills introduced by the above-mentioned noble Lords were read a 
death. The jury found him guilty, and when the prisoner was asked | second time, in order to be referred to a Select Committee. 
whether he had any reason to give why sentence of death should not! In the House of Commons, 
be passed on him, he mounted upon the dock, and “crying most! A great number of questions were put to different members of the Go- 
bitterly, and in a boyish manner,” told his story with all the appear- | vernment, but the only ones of importance were those of Mr. Beaumont 
- > . - y . - ro ; > 
ance of complete truthfulness. He had, he aid, neither father nor | (Northumberland) and Mr. Krywarrp (1 = “a es 
mother. The man Gardner had come on board his ship at Gravesend, | |!" — - ys nem, hays a2 te ( ve : page no ny — 
: ° : . ° state ‘ o > 2 ended to postpone any action o e yde 
and persuading him to come to his lodgings with his chest, had then | St@te¢ hat the Government intendec — 
“ > eh . j : . , Park Road question until they had had sume experience as to the direc- 
taken charge” of his pay Jest it should be stolen from him. When |," 2 - Pres 
5 ee 4 - 4 : tion which carriages would chiefly take. 
they came to settle, Gardner said he had paid 18s. 6d. for boots, | In reply to Mr. Kivwaip, Lord Paumerston announced that he had 
d j j thie > “j , t i Pag ° . a ih re ca ay -. . sy : 
and something to the barber besides, whic hh the prisoner had, in fact, | received authentic information to the effect that Baron Ricasoli's resigna- 
paid himself; that Gardner would not give up his chest ; that he | tion had been accepted, and that Signor Ratazzi had been commissioned 
abused and struck the prisoner in presence of his shipmates (whose | to form a Ministry. 
evidence, however, had not been adduced); and that on his second; On the motion for going into Supply, Mr. H. Barium (Inverness-shire) 
effort to get his chest from Gardner, the deceased struck him again, | called attention to the want of system that prevailed in the mode of 
on which he remembers nothing further till he found himself sur- | relief of our troops in the Indies and the Colonies. 
rounded by girls holding him, and given into the custody of the} 5 H. Wittovcuny (Evesham ) ee ere iy —. required - 
police. Stretching his body half out of the dock, and with his hands nor em and ppacers a a Britis . Ex name mapa ob ms tastebmente tap 
i os Ss i “| J itis Uxcheque 0) ats s 
clasped as in prayer, he begged most earnestly for nferey. All the | § ana, ORE TOPS Ee Se Se ® 1 : Se ‘ 7 
. y ? i - . the Indian Government. The War-office accounts were notoriously not kept 
court were in tears, even Mr. Baron Martin could not pass sentence |; . state of perfection, and the system by which in seven votes of the 
without being frequently interrupted by his own emotion. He gave | present estimates British and Indian finances were muddled up together, 
reason to hope that the jury 5 recommendation to mercy would be | ought not to be tolerated for a single day. No less a sum than 900,000/. 
complied with. The prisoner was carried almost fainting out of the! on account of home charges for India was introduced into the Estimates of 
So painful a scene, it is said, has | the present year for the first time. 
Sir G. C. Lewis (Secretary of War) explained that the only difference 
between the old system and the present one was that the House now took 
| cognizance of a transaction between the War Office and the Indian, of which 
The money was as much advanced by 


dock, amidst universal sobs. 
scarcely ever been beheld in a court of justice. 


Court.—The Queen and Royal Family have returned to Windsor : 


—a painful return. it previously had no cognizance. 


sitiiaditbeabiimminiiiesainine the English taxpayer before the change, and the repayment by the Indian 
s = ‘ ‘ Sawa . 2e ace , » change far more simple and 
Commerctat.—The market for Money was, just previous to the Government had been placed by the change on a ee ‘ 
f " , . ¢ ° " intelligible footing. Besides, the amalgamation of the two armies was 
ourth of the month, much firmer, the current rate out of doors for - | : ? their account 
good bills being 24 - mt. on the Bank minimum, with an active surely sufficient reason for the amalgamation 0 their ac coun Ss. 
le q } P «7 per ce - - On th an on ti "hei active The CHANCELLOR or THE ExcueQvuetn also replied to Sir H. Willoughby, 
iand, but there is now a return to ease, 2} per cent. being the stating that the payments from the Indian Government would come in 





tate, with a very limited inquiry. There have been unusually many | almost literally as quickly as they went out from the War-office. 


arrivals of the precious metals this week, namely : The Oneeda, from 
the Brazils, with 53,601/.; Alhambra, from the Peninsula, 2533/.; 





After some further discussion, the motion was negatived by 132 to 65; 
majority 77. 
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Sir G. C. Lewis then proposed the Army Estimates in a speech of great 
length. The figures having been given in last week’s Spectator, it is only 
necessary here to explain their relative amount compared with those of 
previous years, and one or two facts of general importance stated by 
Sir G. C. Lewis. Including a vote of not quite 1,000,0002 for the 
militia, the total estimates for 1861-2 amount to 16,250,000/., or much 
more than half our total expenditure, after deducting the interest on the 
National Debt. Sir G. C. Lewis then briefly reviewed the progress of our 
army estimates, less than 3,000,000/. in 1789, to their present enormous 
proportions. During what he might term the pre-Crimean period, the highest 
estimates were those of 1818, when more than 10,000,0002 was voted. Our 
military expenditure declined graduelly until 1832, when it was not more 
than 8,400,000. In 1852 it was 10,000,000/. The utter breakdown of our mi- 
litary system during the Crimean war, produced not only increased numerical 
strength in our army, but various entirely new departments, improved arma- 
ments, and greatly increased outlay on promoting the health and comfort of 
the private soldier. If, however, repayments from India, and the extraor- 
dinary expenses in Canada, China, New Zealand, were taken into account, 
the estimates of the year really exhibited a decrease of 600,000/. on those of 
the preceding. The total number of men asked for this year was 145,450, 
exclusive of 83,523 to be maintained in India, Since the Crimean war our 
estimates had increased by about 5,000,000/. in money, and 25,000 men. 
If the army were now reduced by those 25,000 men, the diminution in 
expenditure would not be more than 2,500,0002, attributable to the indis- 
pensable reforms and innovations rendered necessary by the Crimean break- 
down. After a guarded allusion to the aggressive spirit of France as the 
apology for keeping up our military expenditure to its present amount, 
Sir G. C. Lewis gave the House explanatory statements on many of 
the details of votes, and announced a very large decrease in the annual 
death rate of our forces at home and abroad. Sir G. C. Lewis concluded 
by moving vote No. 1, for 145,450 land forces of all ranks. 

The vote was agreed to, as well as several others, a proposal by Major 
Knox to strike out from the vote for pay and allowance the sum of 10382. 
14s. 7d., the pay of the Major-General of the Guards, being negatived by 
115 to 65, and a motion of Mr. White (Plymouth) that vote No. 1 be re- 
duced by 10,000 men only finding 11 supporters in a House of upwards of 
150 members. 

In the House of Lords, 

The Bishop of Oxrorn, in presenting petitions against the Revised Code 
and its subsequent alterations, brought the whole question before the House 
in a speech of great length. He would not, he said, propose any definite 
resolutions on the subject, as in case of any disagreement arising between 
the two Houses on the question, there was no Parliamentary machinery by 
which it could be adjusted, whereas, if they had proceeded by bill, each 
Chamber could have introduced its own amendments, and a conference be- 
tween the two Houses would bring them into harmony on the subject. He 
believed that the evils, to remedy which the Revised Code was propounded, 
were to a great extent illusory, and the remedies proposed were based upon 
assumptions equally fallacious, while the subsequent revision of the Kevised 
Code even aggravated the evils of which its opponents complained. The 








were not sufficiently mean to express sympathy where they felt -_ iE 
Whalley then wandered into the general Maynooth question, and - 
) stion, 


shouts of laughter and cries of “ Sing, sing!” read to the House a + amid 
from an absurd song of a disloyal nature, which he maintained women 
uc’ 


in vogue among the students. 

Mr. Newpecate (Warwickshire) having emphatically disclaimed 
connexion with Mr. Whalley with regard to either the address en 
song, F 

Mr. Berna OsrorxeE (Liskeard) commented upon Mr. Whalley’s 
with great bitterness, protesting against his being allowed to ar 
tricks in the House of Commons as he did in the provinces, where he mn 
about “starring it” with stale arguments and forgotten songs, “ap 
gretted that the question had “descended from the hands of the otherwin 
respected member for Warwickshire, to be dragged through the kennels o 
Peterborough.” « 

Viscount CasrLeRosse (Kerry), as a trustee of the College, flatly denied 
the truth of the statements contained in the letter from the Nation ‘read | 
Mr. Whalley. 7 

After Mr. Witter had fruitlessly endeavoured to gain the ear of th 
House for an explanation, the question dropped. 4 

Mr. A. Mius (Taunton) then proposed the following resolution; That 
this House, while fully recognizing the claims of all portions of the British 
empire to imperial aid in their protection against perils arising from the 
consequences of imperial policy, is of opinion that colonies exercising thp 
rights of self-government ought to undertake the main responsibility ” 
providing for their own internal order and security.” , 

A long debate ensued, in the course of which Mr. BAxTer (Montrose) 
moved the addition of the following words: “ That such colonies oughe ¢, 
assist in their own external defences.” Mr. CuicHEsTer Forrescyp 
(Under-Secretary for the Colonies) said that the resolution and amend. 
ment, instead of embarrassing Government in dealing with the colonies 
would rather aid them, and after some further discussion they were both 
adopted. 

The House was shortly afterwards counted out. 

On Wednesday, bein s Ash-Wednesday, neither House sat. 

On Thursday the House of Commons was almost exclusively occupied in 
the discussion on the Army Estimates, and an immense range of topics 
was introduced, the only event of importance, however, being a defeat 
sustained by Government on the vote of 10,787/. for the museum of Sand- 
hurst College, the omission of which was moved by Mr. SELWYN (Cambridg 
University), and carried by 81 to 53. 

Mr. Cowper (First Commissioner of Works) then laid on the table ap 
estimate of 2000/. for the construction of a te mporary road through Hyde. 
park, for the relief of the Park-lane traffic, as long as the Exhibition was 
open. The proposed road would enter Hyde-park at Victoria-gate, Bays. 
water-road, cross the Serpentine by that part of the existing bridge now 
appropriated to riders, and then taking rather less than half Rot§en-row for 
a short distance, leave the Park by Queen’s-gate. 

After some discussion, and an unsuccessful motion that the Chairma 
report progress, the vote was adopted by 78 to 28, and the House ad. 


first fallacy involved in the Code was the notion that the annual increase | journed. 


of expenditure under the present system would be indefinite. 
utmost possible limit it could never excced three times its present amount, 
and great as that sum might seem, it was far from relatively great 
either in comparison with actual benefits to be attained, or the sums 
collected towards the same object by private charity. The surest test by 
which the operations of the present system could possibly be tried. was the 
proportion between Government grants and private charity, and the effect | 
of every vear's increased Government grant had been to largely increase | 
the amount given by private individuals. As to what was called the prac- 
tical and real study, “Do we get the true article we want in return for our 
money ?” that was tested by the “ delicate thermometer of the private purse,” | 
the subscriptions made in neighbourhoods were the schools were known. 


At the very | 


: POSTSCRIPT. 


A TELEGRAM, dated Shanghae, January 23, informs us that the Chines 
rebels are marching upon that port, which has been placed under the pro- 
tection of the European Consuls. The trade of Shanghae is far more valu- 
able than that of Canton, and too important to be risked. 

Another telegram brings news from New York to the 21st ult. and 
announces that two Confederate regiments have come to Fort Donelson 
from Clarksville, and surrendered, being tired of fighting against the Fede- 
ral Government. The 'Tennesseeans, it is said, intend to summon a Legis- 


He was prepared to admit that cramming of the few and neglect of the | lature, which will vote the State back into the Union. 


many had been productive of injury in many instances, but then he doubted 
whether the provisions of the Revised Code would tend to any really im- 
proved result. On the contrary, he believed that while the inspector under the 
present system took a gauge of the moral, intellectual, and religious training of 


Both Houses of Parliament sat last night. 
In the House of Lords, 
The Marquis of Normanpy asserted that the order issued at Lucera, and 


a school, generalizing with practised eye from innumerable little incidents | lately alluded to by Lord Dery, had not been cancelled till fou 
which came under his observation, the new examination would simply sub- | women had been shot for having too much bread in their houses, 


stitute the lowest possible class of results as a test of the deserts of each school. 
Mere mechanical drudgery— for such was reading to young children who 
had not yet attained the faculty of hurriedly acquiring information through 
reading, gone through in a state of nervousness and fright before a worried 
and impatient inspector—would be substituted. Nothing could be more 
fallacious than to call such a change “ paying for results.” Besides, what- 
ever the deficiency in the elementary parts of education might be at present, 
he believed that the Revised Code would introduce new and far greater evils 
—so great, in fact, that he did not see how they were to be met. For ex- 
ample, it was proposed that all payments of pupil teachers and masters were 
henceforth to be made by the managers on their own responsibility, and 
without any security whatever for their advance in case of an unfavourable 
report at the close of the year. This was intolerable, for it was notorious 
that in a very large number of schools the deficiency was made up by the 
already overburdened clergyman, who could not possibly undertake the 
fresh responsibility laid on him. It would not even be honest for him to 
do so, for it was one the extent of which he could never tell. 
rev. prelate proceeded to assail, one by one, nearly all the remaining pro- 
visions of the Code, and concluded by beseeching their Lordships not to 
risk the evil results he had foretold, upon advice so hastily given and 
lightly retracted. 

After some further discussion, in the course of which the Duke of AR@YLE 
taunted the Bishop of Oxford with making use of the advantage possessed 
by his profession—that of putting their opponent’s arguments in their own 
words, in order to facilitate the work of demolition—the petitions were 
ordered to lie on the table, and the House adjourned. 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. WHa.tey (Veterborough) asked whether the Address of Condo- 
lence with Her Majesty, purporting to have been sent by the members of 
Maynooth College, really did proceed from that body? Amid great 
interru;:tion, Mr. Whalley proceeded to quote from an anonymous letter 
in the Nation, which stated that when the address was read before the 
Mayncoth students, it was received by them with every possible mark of 
disapprobation; and the writer boasted that he and his fellow-students 





In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Grecory (Galway County) called attention to the American blockade, 
and moved for papers. He last year deprecated interference as strongly 
as Lord John Russell, and he was still opposed to it. But the question 
raised was one of vital and world-wide importance which ought to be dealt 
with on its merits. The struggle of the Northern States to force back the 
Southern into the Union, despite recent victories, was as hopeless as fratri- 
cidal. England was interested in the efficiency of the blockade, because 
the daily bread of multitudes of her workmen depended on the restoration 
of a great market, and the world at large was interested in a just interpre- 
tation of international law, which affected the most permanent interests of 
civilized nations. The Southern States, in seceding, had but exercised a 
right, while the mode in which the North had attempted to subjugate them 
was most barbarous, especially with reference to the blockade. He con- 
tended that it was the duty of Government, for the protection of her 
Majesty's subjeets, to apprise the Government at Washington of the illegal 


The right | and inefficient manner in which the blockade had been enforced. 


Mr. BrentINcK seconded the motion. 

Mr. Forster thought if the blockade had not caused distress in this 
country we should never have heard of its inefficiency. The motion, which 
tended towards a premature recognition of the South, had not originated 
with the representatives of the suffering districts, and no facts had been 
produced that would warrant our Government in breaking the blockade or 
the country in departing from strict neutrality. He approved the policy o 
the Government, and trusted they would not depart from it. 

Sir J. Fercusson, Mr. Linpsay, and Lord R. Ceci supported Mr. 
Gregory’s views, while the Souicrror-GeNERAL argued that the Northern 
States were entitled to the sympathy of this country, and gave, as his 
legal opinion, that blockades were to be respected as long as an adequat 


force remained off the coast, even if it withdrew occasionally, and the 


notification was not withdrawn. He analyzed the returns and reduced th 
number of vessels which had run the blockade to sixteen. The cours 
pursued had been a generous and far-sighted one. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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THE FIRST FEDERAL VICTORY. 
HE prospects of the North are brightening daily, for the 
victory at Fort Donelson is but one of a series of suc- 
cesses, and the series is but a symptom of the new spirit 
infused into the army and the Administration. rhe “apture 
of the fort followed the occupation of Bowling Green, which 
followed the taking of Roanoke, and was accom panied by the 
fight of General Price out of Missouri. In seizing the island 
the sderals gained a point @’appui, from which they can 
menace the coast of the two Carolinas in the expulsion of 
Price they recover military possession of Missouri, but in the 
taking of Tennessee they obtain an advantage worth more 
than a State or the power of sweeping the sea. It is their 
military character which they have regained, as well as a most 
important position. Fort Donelson stands on the Cumber- 
jand River, and bars, as it were, the road through Tennessee 
to the South, for no invading force could advauce, while the 
fort was uncaptured, without risk of an attack in flank. In 
itself it is rather a military post than a fortress, the real de- 
fences being low hills crow ned with woods, and defended by 
heavy batteries, more especially on the river side. About 
five miles in extent each way, the “fort”? could shelter an 
army, and the Confederates had gradually concentrated a 
force of some twenty thousand men under General Floyd, 
supported by forty-eight heavy guns, and supplied with 
most unusual stores of material. They were attacked on 
the 13th of February by General Grant, in command, as 
the Federals state, of some 30,000 men, supported on the 
river by a small fleet of gunboats, which, however, after 
some heavy firing, was completely disabled. The details of 
the land engagement have not arrived, but some very im- 
rtant points have been made sufliciently clear. The attack 
ted for three whole days, during which the Federal troops 
remained under arms, badly supplied with provisions, aware 
that their powder was running short, and exposed to all the 
rigour of an inclement winter. Under these circumstances 
they moved up to the attack three or four times with the 
utmost steadiness, carried one side of the position with the 
bayonet, bore the retreat of a whole division without confusion, 
recaptured the position lost by a failure of ammunition, sacri- 
ficed 1200 men in killed and wounded without dismay, and 
advanced, after three days’ fighting, to storm without 
powder. On the other hand, the Confederates did not fight 
like men who were determined to die rather than to submit. 
They occupied, it is true, the place on the right vacant by the 
retreat of one division, and fought exceedingly well to 
retain it; but, on the 15th they were still nearly twenty 
thousand strong, with arms equal to their adversaries’, 
with the advantage of position, and with, as far as 
we can perceive, the means of retreat still open. General 
Floyd, however, under these circumstances, fled. Crowd- 
ing five thousand men into steamers still at his dis- 
posal, he made his way down the river, and his second in 
command, perhaps hopeless, perhaps in bitter irritation at 
the desertion, asked for terms, and when terms were refused, 
surrendered at discretion. The victory itself is immense, 
but it is as nothing compared with its moral result. ‘The 
Federals have done the very thing they were not expected 
to do, and the Confederates have tailed in the very qualities 
they were expected to display. There has been no con- 
fusion on the one side, and no armed despair on the other. 
The loss of fifteen thousand men may be slight, though 
fewer surrendered at Baylen, but the fact that the Con- 
federate armies can be induced to surrender is of unspeak- 
able import. ‘The war ceases at once to be one with eight 
millions of people. it is reduced to a struggle of armies, 
to a contest, that is, in which the longest purse and the 
best appointed soldiery must inevitably win the day. The 
surrender has been felt through the North as the presage 
of speedily coming victory. It will be felt through the 
armies as an incentive to action, as a proof that the 
North can conquer, as a sign that the tide of ill-luck which 
daunted the soldiery as much as the imbecility of their 
officers, has at last begun to ebb. All through the South 
the event will quicken whatever of disaffection exists, and 
diminish the power of the oligarchy which is built upon their | 
success. A nation which believes in itself is rushing on one 
Which doubts, and we need not tell English readers which 


| 





bewilder our readers by srhall geographical details. Sutfice 
it to say that all along the frontier, from the Mississippi to 
the Potomac, four great columns are moving at once into the 


side has the best chance of triumph. We are not going a 
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South, that the frontier line has been pierced, that the Fede- 
rals will shortly be masters of the whole border land, Ken- 
tucky partly excepted, and that the army of the Potomac 
will shortly be the only one still unable to advance. 
We do not wish to underrate the difficulties which 
remain. There are still eight vast tropical States to be 
subdued by the armies. As they advance they must 
move farther from their true base, the Highland line 
into which they cannot be followed, and which is filled by a 
population which, either as Germans or mountaineers, are 
permanently hostile to slavery. They are entering what they 
have not entered yet—a truly tropical land, where the air is 
full of disease, and the water is covered with miasmatic vapour, 
where every march is across three creeks, and every township 
contains one defensible swamp. But terror marches without 
these obstacles, and without enemies even swamps may be 
passed. There seems evidence that the stories of a sup- 
pressed Union party had some foundation in fact. In Ten- 
nessee, it is clear, the people have welcomed the invaders. 
The trimmers, men like Mr. Faulkner, are declaring secession 
a failure. The chiefs have proposed arbitration, and thou- 
sands who now deem concession impossible, will find, when 
victory is no longer possible, that there are arguments for 
submission. 

Better, perhaps, than the victory, is the spirit in which it 
has been received by the Northern people. The burst of 
exultation which followed, was to have been expected; 
twenty millions of men had been so depressed, so heart-sore 
at incessant failure. But we own we did not expect victory 
to be followed by an immediate ery for mercy, a protest 
against slaughter and against confiscating the property of 
“our misguided brethren,” Some of the motives for this 
lenity are not, we fear, to American credit. They have 
their root in a passionate wish to preserve slavery as the 
source of wealth to the South, to prevent all measures which; 
under the guise of confiscating the slave, might really en- 
franchise the serf. They are not disconnected, also, from 
that passionate wish for aggrandizement which is the 
characteristic of the American race, and which will probably 
lead them to pour their forces into Mexico as the simplest way 
to be rid of the disbanded army. Butas a measure of policy, no 
tone could be better than the one the North seems halt’ dis- 
posed to adopt. If conquest means only equality, the South, 
once stripped of its hope of rule, has nothing left to demand, 
and the allegiance of the people may follow the defeat of their 
armies. The exemption still made as to leaders will only 
endure for a day. Already the ery of “ Death to Jeff Davis” 
has been changed into a menace of exile, and we question 
whether in many minds the dislike of him for his treason is 
not exceeded by admiration for his undoubted ability. Floyd 
is perhaps the only man whom the North will never forgive. 
Unless some new occurrence modifies the existing temper, 
the Government will enter the South with armies only to be 
resisted by a guerilla war, and with an amnesty which, of 
itself, will take half the heart out of a hostile population. 

But above and beyond all these facts, favourable as they 
must be deemed, there stands out a fact, the dimensions of 
which grow larger with every succeeding mail. The Americans, 
in their hour of extremity, seem at last to have found a man. 
Thrown to the top almost by an accident, fifty-two years of 
age before he became a Cabinet Minister, Mr. Stanton has 
from the moment of his appointment displayed the energy 
and the insight of a man who comprehended the revolution. 
[t is to him that the changed aspect of aflairs is directly to 
be attributed. He relieved the Western Generals from 
orders telegraphed by an officer a thousand miles away, 
substituting for all detailed instructions the single order to 
advance at once on the South. His countrymen, who 





| judge him more closely, may see faults we do not perceive, 
| but it seems evident, looking from a distance, that he at least 


comprehended the situation. He himself, in a letter to the 
Tribune, disclaiming all credit—a letter strangely unlike Mr. 
Seward’s utterances—declares that his one rule of policy is 
to advance on the enemy’s works, the true rule for leaders 
with masses of half-disciplined lives to waste :—and he above 
all has faced the most imminent of administrative dangers. 
On his first accession to office he grappled at once with 
the growing tendency towards military rule. Aided by Charles 
Sumner and Mr. Wilsqn, in Congress, he reasserted the power 
of the Legislature ovef the army chiefs. General McClellan 
was stripped of his\excessive prerogatives. The single 
army, which threatened the Republic as well as its enemies, 
was split at a blow into five. Generals who were talking of 
clearing the Capitol at the point of the bayonet, were sent 
in dozens before the Army Committee of the House, there 
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to learn moderation. Every facility was afforded to the punish-| the country, important in its effects, whether jt be 

ment of fraudulent contracts. The worst offender among} or false, that Liberalism is on the wane, that the p 
the Generals was sent at a blow to Fort Lafayette, amidst} occupants of office hold but a lease of power, terminals ‘ 
the powerless rage of only too many among his comrades,| if not at the will of Lord Derby, at least with th 

and, finally, the President, avowedly on Mr. Stanton’s advice,| a Prime Minister past seventy, and that England js 
formally abandoned his despotic authority. All arrests not} pared to welcome a Conservative reaction. The = 
allowed by law were prohibited, unless the order were signed| earnest our Liberalism the greater our anxiety to Nee 
by the Secretary at War. The Generals at a distance have| the full truth in this matter. An invalid is hever in 
still to be taught that there is a difference between energy! such danger as when he suspects disease and has not th 
and arbitrariness, General Halleck, for example, still order-| pluck to ask his doctor to apply the stethoscope. Liberal 
ing the arrest of all the “ notoriously evil disposed ;” but the} writers must venture on investigations which politicians have 
principle, which ought not to have been so complacently laid) not the courage to undertake. The first step towards 
aside, was reasserted, and at this moment the Civil Govern-/ascertaining the extent of the malady is clearly to re 
ment is supreme over the army. The danger is not yet| cognize its existence. There is nothing gained by blink. 
passed, for the army has still to be paid in notes, and still to| ing the fact that there have been a series of Conserya. 
disbanded or provided with occupation ; but the sense that| tive triumphs, far too numerous to be ascribed to mere 
there is a danger, to be met by a cool audacity, is obviously| chance. Of course, for each seat lost, Liberals can give a 
present with one of America’s ruling men. satisfactory account. Roman Catholic influence, we are 
Amid so much that is pleasant we cannot forget the one told, turned one election, personal spite a second, money a 
black spot in the picture. The cause of the slave loses| third; but explanations of this kind are utterly inadequate 
ground with every Federal victory, and the politicians, once} to account for a series of defeats, since petty causes work 
more supreme, will make desperate efforts to “conciliate| pretty equally on all sides, and the fact itse!f that a great 
Southern interests.” The Confiscation Bills will undoubtedly | party should suffer so grievously from trivial circumstanegg 
be postponed. The bill to enfranchise Columbia remains| requires explanation. Whatever its significance, the fact ig 
still to be voted. The bill releasing the fugitive slaves now| undoubted, that a Conservative’s chance of success in a cop. 
held in prison in Washington is not yet passed, and the Fugi-| tested election has of late years increased. But electoral vig. 
tive Slave Law itself has never yet been repealed. There is a/ tories are not the main symptoms of Conservative triumph. 4 
disposition to put the “ everlastin’ nigger’’ out of the way as comparison between the position of Lord Derby in 1852 with 
a burden and weariness to the people, and as principles do| the place he occupies in 1862, is proof enough of a change, 
not die, or surrender without conditions, we do not deny} His first accession to office was, in spite of the weakness of 
that herein lie the seeds of future, perhaps very speedy,| the Government which preceded him, hailed almost ag g 
disaster. But as we have held from the first, the success of|joke. His opponents felt that his tenure of power could 
the South meant of necessity the construction of a great|not be long, and Punch drew pictures of Mr. Disraeli’s 
slave empire, the extension of the area of slavery around the abortive attempts to master the uncongenial subject of 
Gulf, the addition of the peons of Mexico to the list of en- national accounts. The new Government played their part 
slaved communities. As the hopes of the South die out,| almost like desperadoes—with the recklessness of men who 
the prospect of that awful evil at least ceases to darken the| knew that their power must cease when once their foes 
face of the futuré. could compose their own differences. Mr. Gladstone held 
= pan which was to cut the thread of Mr. Disraeli’s 
oe ae official existence. In 1862, the Conservative opposition is 
REALITIES OF THE CONSERVATIVE REACTION. | ay infinitely more powerful body than the Geuenaiian Go- 
_ Mr. P. A. Taylor informed the House of Com-| vernment of ten years ago. ‘To have been in office is 4 
mons “ that the question of Parliamentary Reform | great gain, for average Englishmen dislike an untried man, 
was as dear to the hearts of Englishmen as at any time|and are almost more ready to trust a bankrupt, who has 
during the last fifteen years,” he showed that he had | failed twice, on a large scale, than an adventurer who has 
learnt one habit at least common to all politicians. What- | nothing to trust to but his wits, has the ill-luck to be re 
ever the creed of a political leader, he invariably asserts puted clever, and is not known to the public even through 
that the party to which he belongs constitutes the majority | the Gazette. Moreover, the party has gained that sort of 
of the nation. More than this, he generally believes his own! respectability which a sense of power almost invariably con- 
assertion. It is an article not of sight, but of faith, which’ fers. If their leader has still something of the gambler, 
can be confuted by no amount of adverse experience. Pro-| he is now at any rate a gambler who has filled his pockets 
tectionists believed up to 1852, and perhaps they may believe | by two or three successful strokes. No one laughs at the 
still, that Englishmen, at the bottom of their hearts, con-| notion of a Ministry headed by Lord Derby. He is the heir 
sidered free trade humbug, and Sir Robert Peel a despicable apparent to power, waiting respectfully for the decease of 
traitor. Mr. Bright still holds that the Russian war was the old gentleman whose prolonged juvenility keeps him outof 
forced on the people by the cunning diplomacy of the aristo-| the estate. Noone supposes that his rule would necessarily 
cracy, and that the constituencies who rallied round Lord’ be short lived. His followers look for a long lease of patron- 
Palmerston after the Chinese vote looked with horror on’ age and influence, whilst Whigs, whose existence has been 
a war with China. Clerical orators, whose education is at whiled away amidst the comforts of the Treasury bench, have 
least sufficient to enable them to read the census, are firmly a cold presentiment that when once they have left the 
persuaded that Dissenters make up an insignificant minority official paradise, they may be forced to wander for long 
of the population. The cause of these delusions is not hard | years through the wilderness of opposition. Hence the last 
to discover. Politicians, like other men, are influenced cer-| sign of approaching success is seen in the flow of rising 
tainly as much by their wishes as by their experience, and lawyers to the Conservative side. These gentlemen are not 
they move in a narrow and peculiar world. Much that passes | for the most part dishonest, but belong to that large class 
in the mass of the nation is known and felt by every one whose intellect, as well as their interest, leads them to 
before it is recognized by the nation’s representatives, and | follow success with an unerring instinct. But we must 
even those far-sighted persons who quickly divine changes of | look amongst Liberals to see the truest signs of the so-called 
public sentiment think it a matter of policy to deny the ex- | “ Conservative reaction.’’ Half the supporters of the Go- 
istence of opinions hostile to their own views. Unhappily vernment are smitten with Conservatism. They are of 
this attempt of partisans to avoid seeing the truth is, from course Liberals, as we know by the position they occupy, 
whatever cause it springs, an injury to all interests above but had it not been for their close connexion with those in 
those of a faction. A real majority has a strength apparent to! office, the simple-minded might mistake them for Tories. 
all men. A minority, which feels itself to be a minority,| Their great aim seems to be to establish a fact, which needs 
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has also its source of power in the enthusiasm, in the honesty, | 


and in the feeling of fellowship which is inspired by the 
sense of opposition. Buta minority, which professes to be 
the whole nation, combines within itself the weakness inhe- 
rent to it with the disunion, the want of fervour, and the 
dishonesty, which more properly belong to a triumphant 
majority. There is at least some danger that these evils 
may fall on the great Liberal party. 

heir leaders, and even their followers, repeat ad nauseam 
that Liberalism is triumphant, and meanwhile, in the 





no proof, that they are not followers of Mr. Bright’s, and in 
short, they dread much more being mistaken for Radicals 
than confounded with Conservatives. This feeble Liberalism 
is not the result of dishonesty. The same change, which has 
come over the minds of Members of Parliament, has affected 
a large part of the class to which Members of Parliament 
belong. When Liberals burked the last Reform Bill, they 


only did exactly what a great part of society out of Parlia- | 


ment wished them to do. Reform was talked down in 
London drawing-rooms, before it was killed by cold praise in 


midst of those professions, a feeling is spreading through|the House of Commons. The dwindling professions of each 
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yeen’s Speech tell the same tale. Let any one compare 

the programme put forth by the Aberdeen Ministry with the 
osal for a law on the transfer of land which consti- 

one propos: : : 

tutes the single promise of Reform held out by Lord Pal- 

merston, and be may fairly measure how great has been the 

decline of vital force in the Liberal party. — 

No wonder that Conservatives triumph in the existence of 
reaction. If party gains are the sole objects of party orga- 
pization, the followers of Lord Derby have gained much, but 
they, no less than their opponents, are liable to curious 

iusions, Which may cost both them and the country dear. 

The change of feeling, at which they rejoice, we fully grant 

exists, but it is not quite of the nature which they attribute 

toit. “ Reaction” does not well describe it. Not one of 
the great Liberal measures which mark the policy of the last 
half-century is either assailed or regretted by the people of 

England. Any one who proposed to restore Old Sarum, and 

to disenfranchise Birmingham, would be looked upon as a 

maniac, and Mr. Windham’s relatives would have convinced 

the jury of his insanity had they been able to assert that he 
had entertained a scheme for re-establishing the Corn Laws. 

Catholic emancipation has, from various causes, obtained less 

complete popular acquiescence than any other of the Whig 

measures, but no one really wishes that Ireland should be 
once more the hotbed of sedition, and that the bravadoes of 

The O'Donoghue should be exchanged for the threats of 

some new O'Connell. So complete has been the triumph of 

Whig principles, that the mass of Conservatives have almost 

unknowingly adopted the tenets of the men whom thirty years 

ago var | assailed. Lord Eldon would scarcely recognize his 
descendant in Sir Hugh Cairns or Lord St. Leonards. There 
does not, therefore, in strictness, exist a reaction, but there 
indubitably does exist a condition of opinion, which may 
fairly be termed “ apathy,” and which, since it bars the way 
to all progress, is as odious to earnest reformers as reaction it- 
self. The soul of Liberalis:n is a belief in progressive improve- 
ment. Far and wide, either the necessity or the possibility 
of progress, is tacitly or openly denied, and no reformation 
can be worked by men who are hopeless. Various examples 
may be given to prove that this apathy prevails. None can 
be more striking than the tone of a paper which, though of 
course worthless as a political guide, is, from its very 
nature, a good index of popular sentiment. The future 
historian of the last twenty years will find no more valuable 
study than the papers of Punch. In the earlier numbers of 
that journal will be found abundant traces of the belief, or 
rather the sentiment, that progress and change were to be 
the order of the day. The evils of aristocratic government, 
the necessity for reform, the near approach of an age when 
every one was to be happy, and no one was to be punished, 
are the topics principally dwelt on by the somewhat 
maudlin wits who hoped to destroy abuses by force of jokes. 
Punch, probably, is written by contributors belonging to the 
same class of society as its founders, but its whole tone in 
1862 is curiously opposed to the sentiments of the school 
which found its wittiest representative in Douglas Jerrold. 
No Radical member, who left his Radicalism behind him in 
order to pass disencumbered through the door of office, ever 
threw more completely to the winds his pledges of peace, 
retrenchment, and reform, than has the now aged wit of 
Fleet-street. Peace is the constant subject of his scorn, 
Mr. Bright his butt, and Lord Palmerston the special object 
of his admiration, principally for his lavish expenditure on 
the means of war. Reforms of all kinds, social, political, or 
philanthropic, he has entirely forgotten. Other proofs might 
be adduced to show the current of popular sympathies, but 
no stronger can be found than the tone adopted by a publi- 
cation written by men unattached to any party, and whose 
feelings, no less than their interests, compel them to reflect 
the sentiments of the day. 

If, then, a condition of opinion exists, which, whether it 
be called reaction or apathy, is adverse to alteration, it is 
easy enough to understand why Conservatives should pro- 
sper. When a large part of the nation is inclined to do 
nothing, it naturally eutrusts power to men whose special 
vocation it has been to take care that nothing should be 
done. It is vain for Liberals, however genuine their own 
indolence, and aversion to change, to compete with Con- 
servatives in what is a Conservative’s natural part. It is 
much better for the country, that every man should perform 
the duties which are honestly his, and be driven, by popular 
disapproval, from the stage, when attempting to assume cha- 
racters utterly unsuited to the parts in which he has ap- 
peared before, and, besides this, played by others with all the 
grace conferred through natural aptitude on original in- 


ventors. It is a dreary thing to see a body of politicians 
perpetually repeating the farce of Masks and Faces. When 
Liberals have ceased to gape in hopeless wonder at their own 
defeats, they will do well earnestly to consider what are the 
true causes, whence flows the Conservatism of feeling to 
which these defeats are due. Special circumstances have no 
doubt exerted considerable influence. Expensive habits, in- 
troduced by the Russian war, have promoted a taste fora 
free expenditure of the national resources. The Volunteer 
movement has, to some extent, fostered a military spirit, 
which will always be antagonistic to reforms, whilst the panics 
of French invasion have revived something of the old Tory 
sentiment, and the calamities of the American Republic have 
told unjustly against every reform which ingenious unfair- 
ness could stigmatize as democratic. But though these and 
other, more or less temporary, influences have not been with- 
out weight, itis to more general causes that politicians must 
look, who wish to understand either the present position or 
the future prospects of the Liberal party. 


THE SIGNS OF THE HOUR IN FRANCE. 
iT) wie France is satisfied, Europe is tranquil,” and in 
every civilized capital men are watching with greedy 
eyes the shade of dissatisfaction which is flitting visibly over 
the face of Paris. Does the movement precede awakening, 
or is it only the restless turn of a sleeper weary with dreams ? 
Are the girders of the house breaking, or only contracting 
with the cold? Are the seams of the ship opening, or are 
the sides only creaking as she yields to the force of the waves 
which the rising wind is lashing to strength ? The answer to 
those questions involves the future at least of this generation, 
and we do not wonder at the intentness, the flushes of terror 
and of hope with which politicians study the facts that will 
enable them to forecast the reply. When the morrow must 
bring so much, however, there is a tendency to vagueness of 
thought, a desire to yield to impressions rather than estimate 
facts which almost precludes foresight, and which we wish 

to remove by a statement of the few facts on both sides. 

It is not to be denied that the signs which have so often 
preluded revolution are once again visible in France. There 
is an angry restlessness observable—an instinctive terror— 
which resembles more nearly the alarm shown by beasts 
at the approach of a storm than any human emotion. 
The Imperialists are shaking and running together, 
pressing impracticable plans on the Government, and 
looking up to their idol to see if his wisdom—whatever 
its source—will avail to save them once more. Ru- 
mours of an approaching coup-d’ Etat are floating through 
all the salons. There is not a public man in Paris, from the 
Emperor to the able correspondent who describes in our 
columns the views of men certainly not revolutionists, 
who does not admit that grave events are at hand. The 
spirit of revolution is once more visible abroad. The stu- 
dents so long silent, are talking, and talking in angry whis- 
pers. The workmen so long apathetic, are reading the 
Moniteur, meeting in small guinguettes, talking with bent 
heads and fierce gestures, as if their old enemies of the police 
were not watching every word. The “old parties” are ex- 
aggerating every difficulty, and making bons mots on every 
palliative as if they too saw their opportunity. The exiles, 
those barometers of opinion which never can read their own 
indications, are getting restless. Paris is “snowed over” 
with a song which menaces the Empire, and which it must 
have taken a thousand women no slight pains to distribute. 
The Government makes arrests in all directions, and openly ac- 
knowledges the existence of “ dangerous intrigues.’’ The habit 
of demonstration, almost as forgotten in Paris as in Siberia, has 
suddenly revived. The Legitimists, the secret societies, and all 
the associations which lie between those two poles, are at once 
vividly alive and painfully aware of the vigilance with which 
they are watched. Even the press is beginning to dare, and 
its comments on one event—the conflict between the Emperor 
and the Corps Législatif—suggest to observers that on one 
question at least it feels itself beyond the danger of warnings. 
Scandals are rifer than ever, and approach nearer the throne, 
the affaire Montauban gives rise to stories as bitter as they 
are probably false, and the word which once overthrew a 
monarchy, “the necklace,” is once again heard in society. 
There is no doubt of the movement, the “profound agi- 
tation” by which Frenchmen are wont to describe any 
tumult without visible end. The point is its extent and 
direction, and at first sight the hopes of the party of 
action seem to have some foundation. There is no doubt 





of the discontent prevailing in France. The educated 
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classes of every shade have been for the last two years in 2 
state of suppressed, but feverish irritation. They loathe the 
“idea of Italy,” and men with the views of Voltaire em- 
brace Ultramontanes with delight, because support to the 
Papacy involves opposition to a power in the Mediterranean. 
It is as vain to reason with them on the subject, as to talk 
to English Tories of the evils produced by Austria, and we 
have not a doubt that were they once more in power, Rome 
would be guaranteed. The workmen, on the other hand, who 
sympathise with Italy, but more from an instinct than poli- 
tical grasp, are irritated by want of bread. The physical dis- 
tress is very great, and very general. In the great centres of 
industry, in Paris and Lyons, and St. Etienne and Bordeaux, 
and even Marseilles—which, fed by Europe rather than France, 
usually suffers last—there is positive privation. Employ- 
ment is scarce everywhere ; and in France, where there is no 
Poor Law, want of employment strikes the imagination as 
well as the stomach. An Englishman, till we are all ruined 
together, cannot at all events die of hunger; a Frenchman 
can, and the prospect, or even the dread of the prospect, 
gives the workmen the energy, not to say the ferocity, of all 
other creatures in search of food. Louis Blanc, whom they 
consider in England a Socialist, was, in reality, the truest of 
Conservatives, for he would have dismissed this terror by the 
Poor Law, which he absurdly called the right to labour, and 
with it the standing army of revolutions. The peasantry, 
though not out of work, still feel the effects of a bad harvest, 
always a double calamity in France—a calamity to the 
people who eat dear bread, and to the agriculturists, who, 
steeped to the lips in mortgages, have no margin from which 
to perform their triple task of paying their interest, feed- 
ing themselves, and providing for next year’s cultivation. 
They are influenced by their curés, and their curés are still 
in fact, if not in opinion, under the sway of the superior 
clergy, the sworn and ardent soldiers of Rome. The Papacy, 
if it does not despair, has ceased to hope from Napoleon, 
and every ecclesiastic, if not an enemy, is now but a luke- 
warm friend of the Empire he helped to build. The middle 
classes are suffering, partly from a decay of trade caused by 
the American war, partly from the unrest produced by the 
agitation in Europe kept up by the Imperial policy, and 
partly from one of those transitions in trade—that neces- 
sity for new machinery, new efforts, and new men—which is 
sure for an hour to accompany a new principle like 
free trade. Every class and every opinion, proprietor 
and peasant, trader and workman, Ultramontanes and 
Reds, men of the old parties and the men who ask of 
politics only order and tranquillity, has each its separate 
grievance, and in France, where the State is all things, 
every grievance is an official offence. This discontent, again, 
which might never have come to the surface had the Empire 
retained its strength, rises at the very instant when the 
Opposition has found an opportunity. The state of the 
finances, though far from irremediable, seriously embarrasses 
the Government; first, because it is the one subject on 
which mere despotism is powerless, and free discussion 
cannot be checked; secondly, because Frenchmen in ad- 
ministration, as well as domestic life, are instinctively thrifty 
and timid of poverty ; and, lastly, because there are questions 
connected with the state of the civil list which it is equally 
dangerous to stir or to leave alone. The position in Rome, 
too, is a real embarrassment, not because of its expense, for 
that might be borne; not because of the foreign disquiet, 
for France has survived that before; but because it affords a 
rallying cry for the disaffected, and destroys, by the ap- 
pearance of irresolution, the fear all parties entertained of an 
immutable will. 

Add to all these causes of embarrassment and discontent 
the strange blunder committed by the Emperor in fighting 
his Legislature on a question of majorats—a question which 
places him in open antagonism to the specially French side 
of the revolution, and we have room enough and to spare 
for apprehension or hope in the friends and foes of the 
Empire. But there is another side even to the facts, while we 
must never forget the disturbing influence which questions 
like these exercise over the judgment. Men who live among 
earthquakes aver that use only increases their terror, that 
there is, in this special form of danger, something which 
appeals to an instinct far more profound than fear, the horror 
of human nature at conflict with the supernatural. Men re- 
cognize earthquakes in sleep—a fact quite unique—and the 
faintest quiver, a movement barely sufficient to stop the 
clock, and which in England would produce only a glance of 
surprise, sends Chilians screaming from their beds. It is 
just so with revolutions. Every quiver presages the cata- 


a 
strophe, and though hundreds may intervene between tes 
real shocks, those exposed to them feel with every rust}, 
full renewal of terror. The judgment itself is bewildered 
and all men, no matter what their acquired or even natural 
serenity, become reporters whom it is best for inquirerg aa 
to trust. The movement is certain, the catastrophe ex. 
ceedingly doubtful. That there is discontent in France jg 
certain, but we look to it as an axiom that no Government 
in France was ever yet overthrown unless there mingled 
with the popular anger something of popular contempt, 
Is there—we ask any reasonable Orleanist or Red—any 
trace of any such feeling ? There may be in Legitimist salon, 
and there zs on the Bourse, but this is a class of feeling, not 
a popular motion, and this does not apply to the Emperor 
who, as the Débats said, himself supports the Empire. Men 
may and do shrug their shoulders with a feeling of golf. 
contempt that they should be at the mercy of some of the 
imbeciles who surround his court, but no man makes gestures 
at Louis Napoleon. He may be hated, or feared with thy 
fear which is but one step from hate, but he is not cop. 
temned, and the monarchs whom she has feared are not thogs 
whom France has ever thrown off. Louis the Eleventh digg 
as calmly as Louis the Fourteenth, and it was not the people 
who upset the throne of Napoleon. Indeed, in many respects 
the inferiority of his agents assist the Emperor’s sway, for if 
he has no allies he has also no rivals among his friends. Bagh 
party, though discontented, is still willing to look to him to 
appease its discontent, to accept him heartily would he but 
respond to their invitation. The man to whom all parties 
look up, is apt to stay at the top unless his own act de. 
thrones him. Then, a general movement, even if men were 
prepared for it, has become exceedingly difficult in France, 
The Administration is not merely strong, it is for repressive 
purposes also able, and before organization was half com. 
menced, its clues would be in the hands of a remorseless 
police. Local émeutes are nearly impossible. The reliance 
on the army which some Imperialists affect, is scarcely 
shared by the Emperor, or he might reign without precau. 
tions. The army has never yet fired on France, nor do we 
believe that with oflicers sensitive to every opinion, and be. 
longing to every grade, it is ever likely to fire ; but mere in- 
surrection, mere treason, not plainly the utterance of the 
general will, it would undoubtedly put down. Paris is magui- 
ficently organized, and though half the precautions adopted 
are useless, from the impossibility of any French sovereign 
really attacking Paris, and continuing to reign in France, 
still no observer can see how an émeufe is even to begin. 
Then, of the causes which created the Empire, but one has 
lost its activity. There is the same dread of disorder, 
the same horror of revolution, the same profound disbelief in 
the power of the Bourbons to protect as well as to guide 
society, the same ineradicable secret distrust in the power of 
society to govern itself. We may allow that Orleanists grow 
more numerous, that the Reds are spreading their influence, 
that new classes are hankering after the ancient monarchy, 
but there is not a trace of evidence that the people, as a 
people, accept their respective faiths. There is no new idea, 
and without one, France—noble at least in this—does not 
move from economic causes alone. There must be something 
besides the hope of bread before Paris builds barricades. 
Above all, there is no evidence that the Emperor himself, 
the real executive chief of France, has lost either the ability 
or the clear will to rule. With the embittered partisans 
who deny his capacity, all reason is waste of time. But to 
Englishmen we may point out the fact that this man, what- 
ever the demerits of his system, has, in a reign of ten years, 
but twice made a blunder, and twice stepped back from the 
precipice. He proposed to place Napoleon the First in the 
erypt of St. Denis, and so link himself to that old régime, 
which Frenchmen hate as only a race essentially Southern 
ean. But Napoleon lies still in the Invalides. He tried to 
enforce marjorats, i.e. to create a new aristocracy of pension- 
naires, but the will, on Friday declared immutable, has on 
Wednesday appeared to give way. The Emperor still, thea, 
sympathizes with France, still, despite the purple, can feel 
the electric thrill which passes through the popular mind, 
and which in France is an inspiration. Till he loses that 
faculty, a movement will, we believe, noé be equivalent toa 
catastrophe. 


THE DISMISSAL OF BARON RICASOLI. 
FPNILE Italian intrigue, which we discussed a fortnight ago, 

has ripened, under French influence, into an accou- 
plished fact, and the Italian Minister, who commanded 4 
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more yersatile and broader genius of his great predecessor | 
ever secured, has been ignominiously dismissed by the King 
of Italy, while possessing t he confidence of a large majority of 
the Italian Parliament and of the Italian nation. All who} 
know anything about the matter, know that Baron Ricasoli’s | 
retirement from power has been due, not to any failing of| 
purpose in him, but to a direct intimation from the King} 
that he no longer possessed his sovereign’s confidence ; 
indeed, the statements made on Victor Emanuel’s behalf, 
that he postponed, or wished to postpone, his decision till 
the voice of Parliament had been heard, are as baseless as 
they are puerile. In the first place, ihere was no such 
postponement, and had there been the wish for it, there | 
would have been no motive for Ricasoli’s resignation. Kat- | 
tazzi was at once placed at the head of a new Cabinet, in| 
ossession, not in expectation. In the second place, the voice | 
of Parliament has been heard most decisively a dozen times | 
quite lately, and on every fresh occasion Ricasoli’s majority | 
has increased instead of diminished. The facts, we fear, are | 
quite incontestable. The King, under the influence of no 
worthy or even respectable counsellors, resenting the calm | 
pride with which the late Premier always ignored, as strictly 
extra-official, the rather disreputable private pleasures of the | 
King and his associates, has dismissed the statesman who had 
inspired all Italyand every foreign country with confidence and 
admiration, and selected in his place a man who is able, in- 
deed, though *not Ricasoli’s equal even in mere ability, who 
is greatly his inferior in all moral qualities, and who has 
lost so rapidly in political character during the last few 

months, that he can find not a single colleague of merit at 

once conspicuous and thoroughly tried. The immediate 
excuse for this step has probably been a pressure from France. 
M. Vimercati had just arrived from Paris, charged, it is said 

to remonstrate against Ricasoli’s recent speech concerning 
the popular demonstrations of the Garibaldian committees 
of Provedimento as they are called. That speech was one 
of the noblest and most strictly constitutional that the 
Premier has ever made. So far from frightening his own | 
supporters in the Centre, it was in fact received by them | 
with the warmest approbation, and has been viewed in 
the same light by our own moderate-minded statesmen. 
Nor could it have been otherwise. Baron Ricasoli only 
asserted that while these popular demonstrations kept 
entirely within the limits of the law, it was the part 
of every constitutional Government to respect them; and 
even, without in any sense adopting their views, to 


any technically unconstitutional act, for this is not so, 
Though in England we should not endure to see an Admi- 
nistration dismissed which had the full and ardent con- 
fidence of the Parliament and people, yet even here the 
principle which prevents such a step is a part only of the 
unwritten and customary law of the realm, and is of exceed- 
ingly modern growth. In Italy the legal right of the King 
to dismiss a distasteful Ministry cannot be questioned, and 
the only real breach of faith would be in governing with 
one to which Parliament refused even its passive sanction. 
But though the King of Italy has violated as yet no constitu- 
tional principle, he has certainly injured his high position as 
a patriotic King. He has sacrificed to personal feelings of no 
creditable kind that full mutual confidence between himself 
and his people which the gravity of the crisis required. He 
has set his face steadfastly against the wishes of his Parlia- 
ment. He has added the peril of division to the peril of 
external danger. He has risked the change of an experienced 
and proved Cabinet for one containing but a single tried 
Minister,—and him one who is notoriously flexible to French 
influence, and has lost political caste in Italy since his visit 


| to Paris, and his unscrupulous publication of Count Cavour’s 


letters. This is not the part we could have hoped to see 
Victor Emanuel playing with Italy still in deadly peril. It 
is a part which, if played much longer, may do much to cancel 
the great political services he has rendered to his kingdom. 
But this we will not believe. 

And now two practical questions arise: first, what are the 
elements of strength and weakness in this new “ Carnival 
Cabinet,” as it is called, if it should be permitted to live? 
secondly, what is likely to be, or what ought to be, the 
policy of the Italian Parliament in relation to it? As to 
the first point, we remark first, that Signor Rattazzi is as 
much in want of a Home Minister as his predecessor, and is 
obliged himself to take that bureau as well as that of Foreign 
Affairs ad interim. So far, then, we have only got a weaker 
man to bear the same burden. Instead of De la Rovere, 
the ablest Minister of War Piedmont or Italy has ever had, 
a perfectly unknown man (once, we believe, La Marmora’s 
secretary), Signor Pelitti, has been substituted. In the place 
of Menabrea, Admiral Persano is named—an Italian Sir 
Charles Napier—a most gallant Admiral, but with a temper 
wholly disqualifying him for the patience requisite in a Go- 
vernment department. Signor Cordova is the only member 
of Ricasoli’s Administration who has accepted office under 
Rattazzi, and he was previously much distrusted by his col- 





regard the vitality and spontaneity of the political 
life which gives rise to them as a healthy sign of 
the truest political freedom. No doubt such views as these | 
are unpopular in France, and seem to reflect directly on the | 
exceedingly different principles of the Bonapartist régime. | 
Very likely M. Vimercati was, as is asserted, commissioned 
to express the Emperor's ardent disapprobation. It is pretty | 
certain that his mission was in some sense hostile to Baron 
Ricasoli. And the King needed little pressing. Predisposed | 
by his own inclinations, the disinterested advice of the 
editors of the Zribuno, whose patriotic hopes have been so 
recently and so innocently confided by them to the Times, | 
and the persuasion of a large clique of intrigants and in- 
trigantes to place Rattazzi in Ricasoli’s place, he took the | 
step on which we are now commenting. It was not, as we | 
explained a fortnight ago, an entirely sudden measure. The | 
shadow of the coming event had been cast before it practi- | 
cally, as well as in the poor and not very dignified “ organs” of | 
the conspirators. The Duke of Sandonato, a Neapolitan, and 
one of the least respectable members of the clique, towards 
whom it has been said that the Neapolitan Deputies enter- 
tained so deep-rooted a distrust and dislike, that at least fifty 


om | 
| 


of them would oppose any Government to which he should 


belong, had been sent to Naples to foment opposition to the 
Ricasoli Government, armed with a private letter from the 
King, on the authority of which he had openly declared that 
his Majesty would never come to Naples while the then 
Administration remained in power. The mission was not, 
we believe, particularly successful. 
Tribuno themselves can only boast in their letter to the 
Times that the petition to dismiss the Ricasoli Cabinet had 
received in Naples “many thousand signatures,” which, in 
a city of 500,000 inhabitants, many of them of the lowest 
class, may be considered as a conspicuous failure. 

However, in the antecedents of this grave step we have 
now but little interest, ex ‘ept so far as they break our con- 
fidence in that high political fidelity of Victor Emanuel to 
his people which we had been accustomed to feel. Do not 
let us be understood as intimating that he has committed 


Even the editors of the | 


leagues, and known to be making advances to the party of 
the new Minister. That he has little weight with either 
party is shown by the flattering Cabinet resolution, tele- 
graphed all over Europe, that “ It would be dangerous to 
the country to call Signor Cordova to the post of Minister of 
the Interior.” De Pretis, an able man, but belonging to the 
extreme Left (he was Garibaldi’s pro-dictator in Sicily), has 
been named to succeed Peruzzi, who has been so successful 
in the department of Public Works; and yet one of the 


‘charges against Ricasoli was that he had temporized with 


this extreme Left. Sella, a completely new man, a Professor 
of Mineralogy, who has only recently made a parliamentary 
reputation as an able speaker, is spoken of to succeed 
Bastogi, in the important Finance Department; and the 
restless Marquis Pepoli is mentioned for the sinecure bureau 
of Agriculture and Commerce. Such is the new Ministry, so 
far as is now known, containing, in fact, not an iota of 
weight or promise, except in the name of its chief, which is 
in partial discredit. 

Next, how will the Italian Parliament, when it reassembles, 
be disposed to deal with the slight offered by the King to 
its wishes ? We can only express our own opinion that 1t is 
probable, perhaps likely, that it will for a time tolerate the 
new Ministry, and this for the following reasons. First, there 
lis the strongest possible wish not to come to an open rup- 
‘ture with the King, as nothing could be more fatal to the 
|prospects of ihe nation. Secondly, even giving the King 
credit for strictly constitutional conduct, if Rattazzi were at 
once defeated, he would certainly advise the King to dissolve 
Parliament. Now the power to collect taxes has only been 
given up to the end of March, and a new Parliament could 
not by any possibility be got together before the beginning 
of May. “There are many places still in Italy which are 
lnine days distant from Turin, and this fact, added to the 
city of the electoral law requiring an absolute majority, 


complies 


t A : 
render two months the minimum time re pursile lor an elec- 
tion of a new Parliament Henee, to offer any motive to 


| dissolution, would be to offer a 


Rattazzi for an immediate 
strong motive for the arbitrary collection of the taxes without 
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parliamentary authority, during at least a month, in the hope 
of an indemnity, which in the present youth of Italian con- 
stitutionalism is very undesirable. It is far from improbable, 
then, that for both these reasons the Italian Parliament, 
with its wonted self-restraint, will tolerate Rattazzi for the 
present, until a fair opportunity occurs for restoring their 
old chief to power without inflicting a conspicuous humilia- 
tion on the King. We confess this appears to us to be on 
the whole the wisest course, though we deeply deplore the 
fatal and pernicious weakness in the monarch which has led 
to so grave a crisis. 





THE PRINCE CONSORT’S MONUMENT, AND THE 
QUEEN. 
HERE is nothing more striking to Englishmen when 
abroad than the facility with which despotic princes 
mingle with their subjects, and the familiar way in which the 
people walk about and through the dwellings of their so- 
vereign. In Vienna, that home of absolutism, the Emperor 
smokes his cigar in the palace gardens almost unnoticed by 
the citizens to whom they are freely opened, and a waggoner 
has been seen to draw up his load of hay under the principal 
entrance of the Luxembourg for shelter from a passing shower. 
For, in truth, no familiarity can breed contempt for the per- 
son of a monarch who, in theory at all events, has the lives 
and fortunes of all who approach him at his disposal, and 
whose will, at least ostensibly, decides every question of public 
or domestic policy. But the Constitutional Sovereign, un- 
able to move without the concurrence of his Parliament, 
loses to vulgar eyes his freedom of action, and is, moreover, 
robbed of his prestige by the responsible Minister, through 
whom only he communicates with his people. Hence has 
arisen the necessity which our movarchs have felt of main- 
taining in their private life a certain seclusion, and of fencing 
themselves in with a stiffer and more rigid etiquette than 
obtains at the courts of the other great Powers: and hence, 
too, the apparently exaggerated deference with which com- 
munications from the Crown are always received by both 
Houses of Parliament. No better proof could be given of 
that aptitude for political life which seems instinctive in 
Englishmen, than that, in all their struggles with the 
Executive, they never lost sight of the necessity of main- 
taining its dignity. They have felt, unconsciously it may 
be, that a more anxious deference was due from them to the 
chief magistrate, as a compensation for his surrender of direct 
power, and thus have still preserved to him that majesty 
which renders him in all men’s eyes the visible representative 
of power and law. 

This feeling, unaffected by political differences, happily 
still prevails among all classes of Englishmen, and has re- 
cently been exemplified in a rather remarkable manner. No 
sooner had the nation recovered from the first shock of the 
Prince Consort’s sudden death, than a desire manifested itself 
to perpetuate, by some permanent memorial, the general 
sense of the great loss which we had sustained. This desire 
was perhaps sharpened by the feeling that during his life 
somewhat scant justice had been done to his many eminent 
qualities. Even the good-humoured caricatures of Punch 
were recollected almost with pain, when men recalled the 
ease with which he might have taken up a more prominent 
position in political life, had he been less loyal to his resolu- 
tion in no way to intervene between his wife and her people. 
Thus, in a few days, a large sum was easily collected, when 
the usual differences began to manifest themselves among the 
subscribers as to the form which the memorial should assume. 
The utilitarians urged the propriety of founding some institu- 
tion for the furtherance of those scientific objects by his 
patronage of which the Prince was chiefly known to the 
public, and the artists were divided between the merits of a 
column, an equestrian statue, an obelisk, a triumphal arch, and 
fifty other schemes for which more or less of authority could 
be produced. Disputants on matters of taste are of all others 
the most inveterate and irreconcilable; and there was immi- 
nent danger lest the whole matter should degenerate into an 
unseemly squabble, when the happy suggestion was made that 
the fund which had been collected should be placed at the 
disposal of the Queen. This proposal met with universal 
acceptance, and her Majesty did not hesitate to assume the 
rather invidious duty of determining the shape to be given to 
the expression of the nation’s sorrow and her own. She 
decided, as is well known, in favour of an obelisk, to 
be erected “in Hyde Park, on the site of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, or on some immediately contiguous 
spot,” and it was at the same time announced that 





her Majesty had selected a committee of four persons 
assist her by their advice respecting the details of the scheme 
It was impossible for her Majesty’s advisers to mark more 
distinctly, and at the same time more delicately, their Senge 
that the matter, once placed in the Queen’s hands, was yy 
longer open to criticism, than by thus indicating at once the 
persons on whose judgment her Majesty was pleased to rel 
From that moment it is obvious that for any other person jo 
obtrude advice is a mere impertinence. It is not for the 
dignity of the Crown to suffer any appeal from its award, 
and the fact that it has no power to enforce its decision 
renders it only the more indecent that that decision should 
be discussed. This, it is only fair to say, was instinctively 
felt by all classes of subscribers, even those whose wishes and 
prejudices had been overruled, and her Majesty’s determ). 
nation was accepted on all sides with the silence of genuine 
respect. 

It would not have been necessary to give expression to g 
sentiment so obvious and universal, if it had not unhappil 
been forgotten in a quarter usually lavish of expressions of 
even exaggerated respect for the Sovereign, and where a bad 
example is likely to unloose all the presumption and bad 
taste of which this nation, like every other, has its share, 
The Times has been pleased to consider itself absolved from 
a rule which it nevertheless considers binding on all the rest 
of mankind ; and after a criticism of the proposed monument, 
which is only not hostile, proceeds to avail itself of the loop. 
hole afforded by the expression, “in Hyde Park, or some 
contiguous spot,” to discuss its proposed site, as though it 
were a matter on which the public were still entitled to 
express an opinion. Curiously enough, on this point the 
Times has itself provided us with a sufficient precedent. In 
the year 1858 a dispute arose in Canada as to the most 
eligible site for the future capital of the colony, and the 
Canadian Assembly, in despair of coming to any agreement 
among themselves, submitted the question to the per 
sonal decision of the Queen. Her Majesty’s choice 
fell on Ottawa, but the Assembly, under the influence 
of the local prejudices in favour of Quebec or Montreal, 
refused to be bound by the decision. The Ministry resigned, 
but almost immediately resumed their places with the avowed 
intention of acting on the opinion of the majority of the 
Assembly. “This we confess,” says the Times, “ appears to 
us to be rather a shabby transaction. The Queen never 
undertook the award subject to an appeal to the Canadian 
Assembly, and the Ministry who involved her Majesty in 
such a choice were bound, we think, to stand by her deci- 
sion. . . . Before the award of the Crown was made known, 
the people and Parliament of Canada would have considered 
themselves grossly insulted had any one on this side of the 
Atlantic insinuated for a moment that they would not faith- 
fully abide by the undertaking into which they had entered.” 
And it then proceeds to characterize this conduct as an indi- 
cation of a “ low state of morality,” and asa proof that there 
does not exist among politicians in Canada “a body of men 
sufficiently qualified to fulfil the duties either of a Govern- 
ment or an opposition.” Strictures, severe indeed, yet not 
unjust! But it would have been well if the leading journal 
had just now recollected the spirit of its own teaching, and 
had refrained from opening the door to a host of critics, by 
whose scribbling the object to be attained by leaving the 
matter to her Majesty’s decision will assuredly be defeated. 
If the press, and the public through its medium, is to inter- 
fere in the question of right, why should it not also discuss 
the character of the sculpture by which the base of the 
obelisk is to be adorned, as well as every other detail which 
the Queen, assisted by a committee of her own choice, has 
herself undertaken to decide. All the wrangling, from which 
ordinary good feeling prompted men to shrink, while her loss 
was still so fresh in the Queen’s mind, will now break forth 
afresh. The chance of attaining at all events a passive 
unanimity is gone; and the highest personage in the realm 
will find herself involved in a discussion of which the pett- 
ness will infringe on her dignity no less than, it is to be 
feared, its acrimony will be wounding to her feelings. 

A rare opportunity was at this moment afforded to the 
English people. It would have been well, when despotic 
rulers stand everywhere shivering on the brink of Constitu- 
tionalism, to show them that by parting with power they 
do not part with dignity, and that the sense of decorum of 
a free people, quickened by their affection, inspires them 
with a respectful sympathy for their Sovereign, which, inas- 
much as it is spontaneous, is far more flattering than the 
awful deference of fear. It would have been well to show 
to all men, that to those sturdier qualities which have made 
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cs what we are, we can add the self-restraint imposed by 

taste, and by which the character of nations as well as 
individuals is at once elevated and adorned. If the chance 
is lost—if, instead, we appear in the light of children who 
ive away their toys to-day in order to resume them to- 
morrow—it will be in no slight degree due to the indisere- 


tion of the Times. 





THE PRUSSIAN HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
HIGHLY interesting spectacle, not appreciated in all its 
importance in this country, is presenting itself at the 
present moment at Berlin. The Prussian people are learning 
their first lesson in constitutional government. The Chamber 
of Representatives, now assembled in the capital of the do- 
minions of King William L., is really the first House of 
Commons which Prussia ever produced. When the de- 
mocratic nine-days’ constitution of 1848 was changed by 
the terrified King, new elections took place, in which the 
Liberal party refused to take part. The enormous blunder 
thus committed, dignified by the name of “ passive resist- 
ance,” had the effect of a moral suicide. Whrile the Liberal 
party was passive, the feudal aristocracy were active, and 
secured the Government to themselves as completely as in 
the most palmy days of the seventeenth century. Even so late 
as 1861, the first Chamber summoned by the new Regent was 
composed almost entirely of Government officials and ante- 
diluvian burgomasters. The good people were comfortably 
installed in a concert-room at Berlin; and having sung their 
parts well, delivered the desired number of loyal addresses, 
and voted the desired figure of supplies, were discharged with 
thanks. The comedy was short, but had its effect, neverthe- 
less. New taxes began to speak their eloquent language to 
the most unpolitical understanding, and the apathy felt, before 
long gave way to burning interest in forms of government 
and popular co-operation in the duty of holding the purse- 
strings of the nation. When the Regent, now advanced to 
the throne, summoned his next Parliament, there was, on a 
sudden, great activity throughout Prussia, and King and 
Ministers became greatly astonished when out of the elec- 
toral urn there crept a more than Liberal Chamber of Re- 
resentatives, King William L., just on his return from 
cichoe and still flushed with the excitement of his 
divine-right oratory, gave veut to his chagrin in no measured 
terms, which, however, had no effect whatever on the re- 
maining elections. Cumbrous though the machinery was by 
which the will of the country was proclaimed—the people 
being divided into three classes, each choosing a certain 
number of electors, and these, in their turn, the deputies — 
the general behest was not to be mistaken, and the Govern- 
ment had to resign itself to its fate. Thus, the representa- 
tives of Prussia, the first real Parliament of the country, 
assembled in the month of January of the present year. A 
glance into the elements of this Parliament will not prove 
without interest. 

Constitutional life being very young in Prussia, it has as 
yet no regular home, but must allow itself to be shifted into 
all sorts of corners. The first tax-voting assembly under 
King William I., as already mentioned, was put into a well- 
carpeted concert-room ; while the present Chamber has 
been moved to a more convenient private residence at the 
Donhof-place. There the Commons are sitting now ; packed 
after the French fashion, with the president, the green 
ministerial table, and a high pulpitum before them on an 
elevated stage. Whosoever has something to say, must go 
to the tribune ; the consequence of which is that none but 
the regular pulpiteers are coming forth. The number of 
these, however, is by no means small ; but, on the contrary, 
there isa vast mass of really respectable oratorical talent in 
the House, particularly in the various fractions of the great 
Liberal party. ‘To this party belong at least two-thirds of 
the members, or above two hundred deputies. They are di- 
vided into the “ Party of Progress,” the most advanced ; the 
“ Party Schmelzer,” and the “ Grabow Party.” The leading 
manof the Party of Progress is Herr Waldeck, deputy of Biele- 
feld, and councillor at the Supreme Court of Justice. He is 
& tall, handsome man of about sixty, of thoughtful, serious 
aspect, and noble bearing. The nickname of the Bauern- 
Konig, or king of the peasants, has been given him by his 
opponents, and he deserves it in many respects for the affec- 


tionate solicitude with which he advocates the interests of 
He has studied the history of 


the labouring population. 
England to great advantage, and is energetic in his appeals 
for self-government rather than a fine paper constitution. In 
hearty association with him is Herr Schulze, a deputy of Berlin, 


i former mayor of the little town of Delitsch, from which 


he is called Schulze-Delitsch, in distinction to several other 
Schulzes in the House. He is a middle-aged man of about 
forty: stout, with high forehead, full beard and whiskers, of 
kindly look, and warm, affectionate manner. There is no 
| more practical reformer in all Prussia than Herr Schulze- 
| Delitsch. For many years he has striven to form co- 
| operative associations among the working classes, with a 
{success far surpassing that of the Rochdale and other 
| British experiments. The story of these associations 
is one of the things well deserving of English type 
and printer’s ink. Next in importance to Schulze-De- 
jlitsch in the Party of Progress stands Herr Twesten, also a 
deputy of Berlin, and judge in full pay, though not in 
lactivity, he being kept arbitrarily from his judicial fune- 
| tions by the Government. He is a son of Dr. Twesten, the 
celebrated theologian; and acquired some fame as pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin. But he became more 
| famous still through his duel with General Manteuffel, the 
| consequences of which he carries still with him in the shape 
‘of a broken arm, and a conspicuous red scarf across shoul- 
{der and elbow. Herr ‘l'westen is a man of noble character, 
ja fine speaker, and thoughtful politician ; altogether one of 
|the most prominent members of the Prussian Chamber. 
|He is seconded in most of his parliamentary skirmishes by 
| Dr. Virchow, professor of medicine at Berlin University, and 
author of various good medical works. Dr. Virchow is 
one of the youngest men in the House, being only about 
thirty—the legal minimum not allowing a less age than 
twenty-eight. He has much of the look of a German 
student, and pays great attention to the outward man; 
always appearing with gloves of the most unspotted purity, 
and spectacles of lustrous crystal and invisible frame. His 
manner of speaking is somewhat dry, but full of biting irony, 
jand extremely thoughtful withal. In contrast to him, as 
far as outward form and manner is concerned, stands Herr 
| Becker, the member for Dortmund, commonly called Ked- 
Becker, on account of his fiery beard and whiskers, no less 
than his supposed political sentiments. Herr Becker is 
famous as being the kindest, cleverest, ugliest, wittiest, and 
boldest man in the Prussian House of Commons. For four- 
teen years the police have hunted him like a hare; but he 
has come out of the chase as undaunted as a lion. His 
election was nigh causing a revolution at Dortmund, and 
broke the hearts of a score of royal councillors, actuaries, 
and supernumeraries. Ilerr Becker is a gentleman of about 
forty, a lawyer by profession, and an author by choice. 
His face, as far as it is visible through the bushy red beard, 
is strongly marked by the small-pox ; but the aspect of this 
otherwise odd countenance is wondrously beautified by as 
warm a pair of blue eyes as ever adorned the visage of a 
Prussian lawyer. Few men better than the Red-Becker 
understand the social disease which is to be cured in Prussia 
—the bureaucratic and police system of Government—a 
disease which no mere form of constitution is likely to 
remedy. 

The list of eminent members of the Party of Progress 
comprises a few more names which, if not conspicuous on the 
tribune, are otherwise noteworthy. Of this class is Herr 
Prince Smith, a gentleman, as his name shows, of English 
descent, but who has gained citizenship in Prussia through 
jhis great and wide-spread efforts in the cause of free trade. 
Berlin has sent him into Parliament, but his fame lies chiefly 
in the northern provinces of Germany and along the Baltic 
| coast, where the doctrines of free trade, aided not a little by his 
‘numerous books and pamphlets, have made of late years asto- 
jnishing progress. His aide-de-camp is Dr. Faucher, a thin 
llittle man, whilom political refugee in England, and well 
| known in the debating clubs of Fleet-street and Shoe-lane. The 
‘town of Wetzlar, home of “ Werther’s Sorrows,” has sent 
{him into the Chamber, where, however, he has not yet made 
jhimself very conspicuous. Another free trader, Herr Beh- 
rend, deputy of Dantzic, has had more success already, 
having been chosen Vice-President of the House by a large 
majority. Herr Behrend is a Baltic merchant, a fine, tall 
man, gifted with sound judgment, and a respectable repre- 
sentative of the Prussian diers-élat. 

Closely allied with the Progressionists, yet a shade more 
conservative, are the members of the Party Schmelzer, 
so called after a Berlin hotel where they are in the habit of 
holding their meetings. The most distinguished member of 
this party is the celebrated school reformer, Professor Dies- 
terweg, whose labours in favour of the Pestalozzian system 
of education are known all over Europe. He is a stout 
elderly man, with grey hair, and of dignified aspect; un- 
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commonly fresh and active in spite of his seventy years. He 
never speaks, unless he has something to say. With him 
goes Captain Harkort, deputy of Hagen, in Westphalia, who, 
though a military man, has devoted his life to the cause of 
popular education in Prussia. He is strong against emigra- 
tion, and thinks the Teutonic race will prosper better on the 
continent of Europe than in the countries west of the At- 
lantic. The Party Schmelzer is made up, besides these 
leaders, of Herr von Bockum-Dollfs, a Liberal Government 
Councillor, deputy of Soest, Westphalia, whose name is 
almost daily in the list of speakers; and of Dr. Sybel, the 
celebrated historian of the French Revolution, and professor 
at the University of Bonn. Dr. Sybel, unfortunately, has 
not been able yet to make his appearance in the House, he 
being a sufferer in the eyes. 

Next to the Party Schmelzer follows the Party Grabow, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the Constitutional party. This 
is the most numerous as well as best organized fraction of the 
Prussian Chamber, counting nearly a hundred names among 
the 352 Members of the House. The ostensible head of this 
influential party is Herr Grabow, President of the Chamber 
(elected by 284 out of 294 votes), and mayor and deputy of 
the city of Prenzlau. He is a fine-looking man, of consider- 
able talent, and universally esteemed as a thoroughly honest 
and well-informed politician. He belongs to the old Liberal 
party, having been Vice-President of the Prussian Chamber 
of 1848; and it is this which has brought him the honour of 
being the acknowledged leader of the present Parliament. 
Nevertheless, the really most eminent man of the Grabow 
party is Herr Simson, the well-known ex-professor of Juris- 
prudence at Kénigsberg, and Vice-President of the German 
National Assembly of 1848. He is of very tall and com- 
manding appearance and noble deportment, and decidedly 
one of the best, if not the best, orator in the Chamber. The 
reason that the nominal leadership of the Constitutional 
party, which seems to belong to him, is not in his hands, is 
that of late he has been rather vacillating in his conduct. 
He was desirous of being chosen to sit for the city of 
Kénigsberg, but the election happening during the famous 
coronation mummery, and the professor being carried away 
by a sudden flush of admiration for the royal grace-of- 
God theory, and imprudent enough to proclaim it aloud, the 
citizens and electors of the old Hanse town passed him over, 
and nominated a less enthusiastic and more democratic man 
to represent their interests at Berlin. Professor Simson was 
glad, at the last moment, to get into Parliament as represen- 
tative of an obscure little borough in the orthodox province 
of Pomerania, and his mishap at Kénigsberg had the effect 
of excluding him from the Presidential chair in the Chamber 
of Deputies. However, notwithstanding this momentary 
loss of prestige, Herr Simson still remains one of the strong 
pillars of the great Liberal party in the Prussian House of 
Commons. His ability is of the very highest order, his poli- 
tical experience great, and his honesty of purpose undoubted, 
even among his enemies. There is not a man in Prussia of 
whom the ultras of the old system are more in fear than 
Professor Simson. 

So much for the more striking individualities in the Prussian 
Parliament, as far as the Liberal and decidedly new political 
element is concerned. The attitude and personal aspect of 
Government, King, and the “ Old Prussian” party, we may 
sketch on another occasion. Our opinion is, that the course 
of things now unrolling itself in the dominions of King 
William I. is well worth watching—at least as much so as 
the parliamentary doings at Turin and at Paris. It has been 
often said, but must be often repeated, that Prussia, the 
greatest Protestant Power on the Continent, is, and re- 
mains, the most natural ally of England in all her conti- 
nental politics. 





M. FECHTER’S IAGO. 
HE only attempt which Shakspeare ever made at the delineation 
of a Mephistopheles—a being evil for evil’s sake, and rejoicing 
in evil even when he gains nothing by it but the excitement of the 
spectacle—is no doubt to be found in his Jago, and it is evidently 
in this light—and far too exclusively in this light—that M. Fechter 
has conceived and portrays the character. ‘This is perhaps most 
powerfully marked in his very fine and original rendering of the 
sentence in which Jago, flushed with the success of his first plot for 
Cassio’s disgrace, expresses his astonishment that the night is already 

over— 
“ By th’ mass, ‘tis morning ; 
Pleasure and action make the hours seem short”— 

which is given with allthe bounding animation of a mind that, scorn- 
ful of all things-else, feels no scorn for the delightful stimulus of its 





own evil inspiration. The whole character is conceived and 
lineated in the same key, and though, as we shall see, saints 
criticism—like all things human, Shakspeare’s own conception 
of this marvellous character itself not excepted—is certainly 
magnificent piece of intellectual acting. Perhaps the most striking 
part of the performance is in the play of M. Fechter’s counte. 
nance when he is a mere bystander, listening, for example, to 
Brabantio’s accusation against Othello in the Senate, or to the 
passion of Othello, when the general’s eye is off him. While 
Brabantio is addressing the Senate, Jago stands in the background 
with half-bent head as a mere attentive subordinate, his {eq. 
tures generally impassive, but lighting up with gleams of scornfy 
amusement when Brabaxtio, denying that his daughter really loyed 
the Moor, accuses Othello of witchcraft,—a charge which recurs to 
Iggo at the very nick of time, when he is persuading Ofhello that 
Desdemona had practised so effectual a deception upon her father ag 
to induce him to account in this far-fetched manner for her conduct, 
The finest instance of the same play of feature in the scenes with 
Othello is at the moment when the Moor, after refusing to harbour 
any jealous suspicions until there is final evidence, after boldly 
affirming that he will never suspect, since “to be once in doubt, ig 
once to be resolved”—* T’ll see, before I doubt; when I doubt 
prove,”—yet condescends to say, “Set on thy wife to observe,” and 
here the face of Jago, who is behind Othello, suddenly lights up with 
a triumphant glare of scorn which is inexpressibly fine. He has 
broken down Ofhello’s fine sense of honour. After that the rest js 
easy. 

Another very remarkable feature in M. Fechter’s rendering of Jago 
is the wonderful truth and vigour with which he gives the plotting 
soliloquies. In Hamlet and in the last act of Othello, the weakest parts 
were the real soliloquies, which never seemed to have a spontaneous 
effect. There is purpose in all M. Fechter’s finest acting; and 
Hamlet's meditative dreams, or Othello’s emotion at the audacity of 
putting out a light that he can never rekindle, are too much of in. 
voluntary reveries to be suited to the nature of his genius. Jago’s 
soliloquies are very different ; they are schemes in embryo, purposes 
slowly coming to the birth. There is no aspect of life which the 
genius of this great actor is so eminently qualified to delineate. A 
greater contrast can scarcely be conceived than that between Mr, 
Ryder’s cunning Bow-street-detective manner of striking his fore. 
head with his forefinger, and saying— 

“°Tis here, but yet confused ; 
Knavery’s plain face is never seen, till used” — 
and the truly satanic birth-throes of intellect with which the Tago of 
M. Fechter delivers himself of the same thought. With him, it is 
the living realization of Jago’s own prophecy : 
“ Hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light” — 
with Mr. Ryder, it was vulgar cunning inventing a new trick. 
There has seldom been a greater climax of iniquity expressed ina 
human face than M. Fechter puts into the lines, 
“ So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 
And out of her own goodness make the net 
That shall enmesh them all.” 

But, magnificent as M. Fechter’s acting certainly is, in one 
respect he does not satisfy us. He describes Jago, in his acting 
edition of the play, as “dressed quietly and in good taste ; his manner 
and appearance ‘attractive.” And this is the conception he tries to 
develop throughout. M. Fechter’s Jago is very much like Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles—a supple, sardonic, gentlemanly man—a_ polished 
civilian in manner, taste, and learning—cynical by preference in 
common society, but able to understand all the finer shades of senti- 
ment, even while sneering at and exposing them. Like Mephisto- 
pheles, M. Fechter’s Jago eschews the finer feelings from choice rather 
than from want of culture, and might say with the former in Goethe's 
Prologue in Heaven, “ Excuse me, Lord, I cannot talk fine, even 
though your whole set should ery scorn on me; my pathos would 
certainly make you laugh, had you not left off laughing. I have 
nothing to say about suns and worlds ; I only mark how men are 
plaguing themselves.” But though the scofling essence of /ago’s cha- 
racter is similar, we take it that the setting was meant by Shakspeare 
to be very different, and to some extent different in kind from what 
M. Fechter delineates for us. Jago is not a polished, supple-minded 
civilian of “attractive appearance,” but a rough, ready-witted soldier, 
whose blunt and coarse language gains him the reputation of frank- 
ness, while it expresses—just carelessly enough to disguise—a mali- 
cious, calculating, and suspicious spirit. This it is which has gained him 
that reputation for “honesty ” which is his universal repute through- 
out the play, and which M. Fechter entirely fails to render, having 
apparently tried to translate it into “attractive,” which Jago is certainly 
never meant to be. While everybody is taken in by him, it is clear that 
no one ever is really attached to him or attracted by him. They see 
that he is keen and shrewd, and though rough and scornful, yet in a 
careless way apparently disposed to help them, and they are taken in. 
But as Cassio remarks, after Jago has intimated jestingly his scorn 
for feminine paragons, by saying that they are fit only “ to suckle 
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fools, and chronicle small beer,” “ He speaks home, madam ; you 
: relish him more in the soldier, than tin the scholar. And this is, we 
6d it, the real key to Shakspeare’s conception of the external 
Seine Yet there is nothing of this hard, free, military coarse- 
ness about M. Fechter’s impersonation. He has omitted—partly of 
necessity, partly unfortunately —many of Jago’s most characteristic 
speeches, in which the licence of his manners comes out most strongly. 
The play opens with Jago’s own recital of his real experience in war, 
which constitutes the ground of his grudge against Othello for the 
sromotion over his head of a youth like Cassio, who had seen no 
actual service. M. Fechter omits the larger part of this, and drops 
altogether the military side of Tago, which is the appropriate mask 
he more effectual for affecting so little of a disguise) of his true 


( 
character. In the scene on the sea-shore in Cyprus, when Jago’s 
coarse Wit is tasked to pass away the time till O¢hel/o’s arrival, M, 


Fechter is far too much of a courtier, misled apparently by the 
courtesy of the phrase— 
“O gentle lady, do not put me to ’t ; 
For I am nothing, if not critical” — 
ghich, however, is but the prelude to a string of coarse jokes much 
better suited, as Cassio says, to the society of the camp than of the 
drawing-room. ‘The unaffected materialism and sensualism of his 
acquired wisdom, which he blurts out with so much show of self- 
distrust to Othel/o, admitting that “It is my nature’s plague to 
spy into abuses ; and oft, my jealousy shapes faults that are not,’”— 
and with so much authoritative wisdom to Roderigo, when that 
youth indulges the belief that Desdemona is “ full of most blessed 
condition,” —‘ Blessed fig’s end! the wine she drinks is made of 
grapes,”—could not be carried off consistently with Jago’s general 
reputation for “honesty,” if the exterior of the character were what 
M. Fechter makes it—the polished cynicism of a high-bred man—for 
never did such a reputation seem more unaccountable than in 
M. Fechter’s presentation. When on his guard he looks shrewd and 
insinuating —plausible perhaps—but by no means honest. Shak- 
speare certainly conceived, we think, a colder, more inscrutable, less 
mobile countenance and bearing, overflowing in coarse and almost 
brutal phrases, thrown off wiih a jovial manner that made them appear 
less deeply significant than they were. The worst of the man came 
to the surface, it was thought—hence the impression of “ honesty.” 
After Jago’s scheme has failed, and he has murdered his wife, he re- 
mains the stolid soldier, still replying, with cool effrontery, to 
Othello’s thrust and comment that if he be a devil no sword ean kill 
him, “I bleed, sir, but not killed ;” and answering sullenly when 
questioned : 
“ Demand me nothing: What you know you know: 
From this time forth I never will speak word.” 
M. Fechter is weakest in this scene. It is one in which a pure 
Mephistopheles cannot well be introduced at all. Jago is not. en- 
joying here the triumph of pure evil, but is savagely brooding over 
the downfal of his plans. You want the sullen face of the foiled 
rufian, and you have only the calm equanimity of an intellectual 
devil. 

Indeed, there is much more of the ruffian and less of the pure devil 
in Shakspeare’s Jago than in M. Fechiter’s. In the latter, the love of 
evil for its own sake so completely absorbs the individually selfish 
end, that the pursuit of it scarcely seems to enter perceptibly into 
Tago’s mind. Malice and revenge completely absorb the selfish aim 
before him. M. Fechter acts what we may almost call a disinterested 
demon, so bent on destroying others, as to throw in his own life 
without a murmur if he do but succeed. There is much of this, no 
doubt, in Jago, but not at all to this extent. The conception is, 
indeed, more abstract and less human than Shakspeare’s. The 
greedy, vindictive soldier has, of course, no spark of compunction in 
his heart. But he is selfish and greedy to the last. After uselessly 
endangering his plot by taking large bribes from Roderigo, on the 
false pretence of making presents to Desdemona, and then killing 
Roderigo, and trying to throw the blame of the attempt on Cassio’s 
life on Bianca, he marks his own greedy hopes, by saying : 

“ This is the night, 
That either makes me, or fordoes me quite.” 
And the vehement menaces with which he strives to awe Emilia into 
silence before he despatches her, again indicate the importance 
Shakspeare intended him to attach to the worldly success of his plot. 
M. Fechter loses this coarser and more concrete aspect of Jago. He 
completely sinks the greedy freebooter and ambitious soldier in the 
malignant evil spirit. But Jago is not merely a destroyer of others’ 
souls—hé is also a rapacious builder of his own fortunes. 





OUR IRONSIDES. 

\ HILE Captain Cowper Coles is perfecting his cupola floating 
battery, on which, in another ten years or so, the British navy 

will probably have been remodelled, only to be replaced by some 
hewer combination of steam, iron plates, deflecting angles, pivots, 
and Armstrong guns, it may be as well to see if any lessons of detail 





can be gathered from our actual Ironsides, which have done all that 


their designers professed they should do, as laid down in their speci- 
fications. These documents provided for a certain speed, a definite 
buoyancy under certain loads of armour, ample stowage for stores, 
excellent officers’ accommodation—in fact, every requirement that 
official Argus eyes could discern as necessary to perfection, was 
duly inserted—except one. There was no proviso, express or im- 
plied, that they were to be able to steer, and—not to mince matters 
—steer they accordingly do not. ‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam” has 
been too often launched by irresponsible Lords of the Admiralty 
at over-zealous underlings and impertinent interlopers, for any con- 
tractor to go beyond the strict letter of his contract. “It is not in 
the bond,” is the stereotyped answer, as justified by legal precedents 
innumerable. However, 356,000/. is rather a large sum to pay for 
each of a series of vessels that all but refuse to answer the helm, 
and we propose briefly to explain how the defect manifests itself, 
why it is the necessary result of the present amount of available 
rudder-surface, and what general principles must be observed in the 
construction of future ships of similar pretensions. So much secrecy 
has been observed as to the form of the Gloire, that for all that can 
be said to the contrary, some improvement in the steering apparatus 
requisite for controlling so heavy a mass of iron in a sea-way may be 
the very gist of her peculiar adaptability. At all events, the mere 
construction of a hull bearing a certain weight of armour-plate is 
obviously no specialty of any nation; and in point of fact our own 
models both sail faster than the Gloire, and carry their guns higher 
out of the water. We do not remember to have noticed any remarks 
as to the steering powers of the latter, but if she answer her helm as 
readily as a wooden vessel, then she would be a most formidable an- 
tagonist to any vessel of five times her size which did not rapidly 
obey her wheel. 

Whispers of the Warrior not having steered very well on her voyage 
out to Lisbon, were rife, but no accurate idea could be formed of her 
serious deficiency in this respect, and it was generally supposed to be 
owing to the severe weather, which naturally caused her to labour 
heavily. Presently, it was elicited that, owing to faulty design, the 
tiller could only traverse some 26 degs. (we presume in each direc- 
tion—surely it could never be only 13 degs. either way from the 
mesial plane !), which, of course, in such a vessel, would at once 
account for any difficulty of bringing her up to the wind, and for her 
marked propensity to fall off into the trough of the sea, as often as 
that mancuvre was attempted. This faulty construction, we are 
promised, is to be forthwith remedied, but we trust inquiry will be 
made as to who is responsible for sending a vessel costing 355,000/. 
to sea on a first voyage, in mid-wiuter, with a helm barely sufficient 
to veer a collier in ballast. ‘To ourselves it savours strongly of the 
joint action of the Lucifer-match and Sealing-wax Departments, 
“So much space was always allowed in a fourth-rate for stores in the 
after part of the ship, and you must find or make similar space in 
your armour ship. If not, no contract.” There is nothing like 
actual trial; experience makes even fools wise, and after the 
Warrior has been nearly lost, and the nation has been horrified 
with visions of her leaking at every seam (if such be an appro- 
priate phrase for an armour-ship), it is found that the rudder must 
have more play, let the departments look as dissatisfied as they 
lease. 

A similar failure to answer her helm was, however, observable in 
the Defence, which, so far as we can gather from the rather meagre 
accounts given of the difference between her and her consort, has 
not had any bulkhead to interfere with the free sweep of her tiller. 
Yet, on coming into harbour, after her trial trip last Friday, we read 
that she refused to answer her helm though put hard over, for nearly 
a minute, by which time she had run into dangerously shallow 
water. In fact, it was by the merest chance that the various journals 
had not to report a catastrophe, and as the conditions in her case are 
sufficiently dissimilar from those of the Warrior to indicate that there 
is a more deep-seated cause for the failure of iron-cased ships to answer 
the helm than the mere play of the tiller, it becomes an anxious 
question whether some important general principle may have not 
been overlooked or neglected, which, if not corrected in time, may 
seriously prejudice these vessels, and all others constructed upon the 
same general plan. 

We propose to state briefly, and without using technical terms, 
wherein we conceivé that the “effect defective” consists, and in 
order thereto must beg the non-professional reader to recal the 
position of a horse galloping at full speed round the circus, when it 
will be found the animal inclines more and more towards the centre 
the higher the velocity. Precisely identical in principle, though 
differently applied, is the action of the rudder upon a ship, acting as 
it does by a leverage measured by the whole length of the vessel, 
which, therefore, with proportionately fine lines, and equal conditions 
of buoyancy, ought to steer even easier as her size is increased, if 
the rudder surface be increased in a ratio similar to the length of 
the keel. The projection of the false keel will modify the roll in- 
board, if the vessel be suddenly veered with the full power of the 
rudder, so that a vessel so provided will roll less than a flat-bottomed 
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vessel, as the unfortunateGreat Eastern hourly exemplified in the open | the Battery Fort—such are about the sole external tokens of pubj 
sea. But it is obvious that these proportions must be most materially | rejoicing. It is only when you mix among the people that you “ 
affected by the varying buoyancy of the ship, so that if the sides of | ousre the depth of feeling. In house after house, where there Ba 
the vessel be built of iron plates, in addition to the ordinary thickness | P!#¢¢ left beh by - — of the husband or the son, who has 
of wood, it is next to impossible that a rudder surface, caleulated on gone out to fight for the Union, you can see that the women left x 


: nates : that j ; i home exult in the news of victory. With the men the feelj v of 
A R » the ar - = ° 0 
anything approximating to the same ratio as that in use i ordinary | national triumph seems to be merged in the sense of thankfulness 


vessels, can begin to give the huge heavy broadside mass that in- | that the danger which threatened the country is passing by. [y the 
board roll without which she cannot turn. Every seaman knows | streets, and cars, and ferry-boats, you hear strangers talking eager] 
the difficulty of canting a vessel round by a line attached to|to each other about the news. There is a glad expression pm | 
her bows or stern. Precisely the same difficulty, but in another the people you meet, which relieves the worn anxious look 4 
form, prevents one of our Ironsides from being veered round as readily | COMmOn On ey — But . yet, even m the first burst 
under the same or similar conditions of steering power. That small of success, have heard no cry flor vengeance raised either 


; : in public or private. Here, at all events, there is little ay 
lever surface at the stern has to heave up one entire broadside of mosity expressed towards the South. The fact that the insu. 


armour-plates ere the mammoth can obey her helm, and naturally it gents fought manfully at Fort Donelson seems to gratify ¢j 

takes very much longer to do so than it would in a vessel built undeg national pride of the North, not so much for their own success, bat 
ordinary conditions of buoyancy. Thus the Great Eastern, in calm] as a proof that American manhood has not grown degenerate, “ They 
water, steers like a yacht, because, though built of iron, she both is flat- | will think differently of us now in Europe.” Such is the conelusion 
bottomed and fulfils the ordinary requirements of a ship that is light | Of almost every conversation that one overhears. _ a 

or heavy according to amount of cargo. Vessels of the class of the Closely connected with this anxiety about foreign opinion is the 
Warrior or Defence vary little in weight at any time, and always have bitterness ves +> ee ee — a. That this feeling 
the same dead weiglit to raise, ere the lateral resistance of the false exists cannot be questioned, and that it is likely to influence the 


keel i , ‘ded. by the i <7 f the fl relations of England with America for many years to come js alg 
eel is overcome, or rather avoided, by the interposition of the floor! more than probable. ‘To us, at home, the existence of such a feeling 


of the vessel as she rolls in-board. appears not only unnatural but unreasonable. I have, therefore 
As to the remedy to be applied in this state of matters, it is per- | sought to ascertain what justifies the feeling in an American point of 
haps premature to speak. Yet it is likely that an additional momen-| view. Let me say, first, that I have seen the feeling exhibited 
tum in the shape of a movable cutwater might answer all purposes | hitherto under its most favourable and least offensive form, New 
in the present class of vessels, or possibly a larger rudder surface York itself, like all great cities, is more cosmopolitan in its sentiments 
may provide the required desideratum, ouly that that would imply “mes the country of which it is the capit al, while the persons I hare 
: ‘ : . ; He “ yeen thrown amongst chiefly, are likely, from education and travel 

the use of a donkey-engine, such as is used in the Great Eastern. to judge more fairly about England than the bulk of their country. 
The first-named plan, on the other hand, is open to the objection that | men. “In stating, therefore, without comment of my own, the case 


a chance shot or a heavy sea might carry it away at the very moment | of America against England, I am giving as favourable a version as 
when the safety of the vessel depended on it. Yet it is obvious a| can be given. 

. . . - . . . . *,* ui ~ > # H « 7 4 af 
similar accident might happen to the rudder in its ordinary position, The sins, then, alleged against us, are rather of omission than com. 


. ; . issi Te are bl: ] : , rhe re have {i 
as witness the damage to the stern-post of the Great Eastern; so | ™SS!02- We are blamed, not so much for what we have done, as for 
: : : what we have left undone. The recognition indeed of the South as 
that that argument may be considered as disposed of. : 


er pica ‘ belligerents, is believed, whether justly or not, to have inflicted jn. 
The question is one of surpassing interest and importance, and we | eajeulable injury on the North, by raising the hopes of the insur. 
shall be curious to know what steps will be taken,a feeling which we are | gents in a foreign intervention, and thus prolonging the rebellion; 
sure the public will share-with us. It is evident that this is the weak | but still, candid Americans do not profess to believe that this ste 
point of the new class of ships, and as the enormous sums required was taken by our Government with a view to injure the North 
for each vessel have been ungrudgingly lavished, we trust both tlrat | deliberately. Our subsequent proceedings with regard to privateers 
no new contracts will be finally approved till an appropriate remedy | they admit to be a and inevitable comsequence of our having 
has been found, and that a dispassionate and liberal spirit, and prompt | Tren recognized the South — belligerent 3, while, with regard to the 

, Seeker ; ; . ‘ “phe rent affair, they own that England ‘was in the right, even if she 
action, will signalize the deportment of the Admiralty in criticizing | exacted her full right, as they think, to the extreme letter. It is 
the various plans and inventions for steering heavy vessels with which | not for what we did, as for the manner in which we did it, that we 
the discovery of this serious defect will in all probability inundate | are condemned. To understand this feeling, it is necessary to appre. 














them. oe erit in votis. ciate the estimate which the Americans form themselves of the 
history of the insurrection. pa 
THE FEELING OF AMERICA TOWARDS ENGLAND. When the secession first began (I am giving, let me repeat, the opi- 


(From our Srectat Cornesronvent.] nions I have constantly heard expressed without endorsing them as my 
t . aéeiad a ree 3 own), the country was utterly unprepared for war—disbelieved even 

New York, February 18. | in the possibility of war. The Government was still in the hands f 

Tue beginning of the end has come. The mail which brings you this |} men who joined the insurrection passively in all cases, actively in 
letter will bring you also the tidings of the rapid succession of} most. The North was divided among itself, and even in the Free 
victories which, during the last few days, has gladdened the hearts | States a numerous and powerful party looked with dread and distrust 
of the North, and crushed the hopes of the Southern insurgents. It | on the in-coming Administration. ‘The fall of Fort Sumter fell upon 
is not my purpose in these letters to describe the daily narrative of | us (they say) like a thunder-clap. We had had no serious foreign 
the war. How the seizure of Roanoke Island in the East, with the | war for half a century; the very idea of a civil war was as strange 
surrender of 3000 Southern troops, has been succeeded by the capture | to us as it is to you; a soldier was almost unknown in our streets; 
of Fort Henry in the West; how the Union gun-boats have gone for | what troops, and fleet, and ammunition we had were chiefly in the 
hundreds of miles down the Tennessee river, unopposed by tle enemy, | hands of the insurgents. We had few generals or statesmen, and 
and welcomed enthusiastically by the people of the State; how the} of those we had we could not tell who was faithful to our cause. 
blow given at Fort Henry led to the evacuation of Bowling Green; | Under these circumstances, we claim it as a credit that we did not 
and how Fort Donelson has been stormed at last, and 15,000 Con- | despair of the commonwealth. When the nation once awoke to the 
federate troops under Johnston, the ablest of the Confederate Generals, | consciousness that the existence of the Union was at stake, and the 
have laid down their arms—all this you will learn from other sources. | capital itself in danger, there was neither delay nor doubt, From 
For my purpose it is enough to say that the line of the Southern de- | every portion of the North volunteers flocked to the defence of the 
fence has been pierced in every direction; that the communications | country. From every class and state men left their homes, forsook 
of the army at Manassas with the South are being rapidly intercepted ; | their businesses, and risked their lives at the call of duty. In three 
and that, unless the insurgents retrieve their fortuncs by some un- | months’ time we, who, on the fall of Sumter, had not two thousand 
expected success, the army, which has so long threatened Washington, | available troops, had raised without conscription or compulsion five 
will have to retire from the Border States, or else risk a certain de- | hundred thousand men in arms—undisciplined, if you will, but still 
feat. Such, at any rate, is the estimate of the North: whether true | prepared to fight. Unused to war, and over-confident in numbers, we 
or false, time will show, but the mere certainty of the conviction seems | pushed on to action hastily. Fortune did not favour us. Partly 
to me a sure presage of coming victory. from mismanagement, partly from ill-luck, still more from want of 
Even men not over-sanguine are beginning to talk confidently of | training, we endured a succession of repulses, inflicted in a manner 
what is to follow when the war is over and the® great rebellion” is a} most disheartening to the spirit of the people. Still, not for one 
thing of the past. At any rate, an observer can now judge fairly | moment did the North despair. We were confident in our own 
what is likely to be the temper of the North in the event of victory. | strength, and in our cause. Throughout long months of trying i- 
And on this point [ think no candid observer can fail to bear wit-| action the country consented to bide its time ; and even when things 
ness to the dignity with which the prospect of the long-delayed | seemed darkest there was no cry for submission or compromise, nO 
success has been received here. A stranger, on his first arrival, | voice heard except a demand for resistance to the death. In the 
would, I confess, be disappointed, as I own I was myself, at the | midst of our troubles we found ourselves in a position in which, 
absence of outward excitement about the war. Our English re-| whether from our own fault or not, we had to choose between @ 
ception of the tidings of the great victories which crushed the | galling act of national humiliation and the surrender of our hopes 
Indian mutiny was hardly more reserved or calm. There are no | of restoring the Union. Here, again, there was no hesitation. “ We 
proclamations, no addresses to the people, no grandiloquent placards, | will submit to anything, sacrifice anything, sooner than fail in re- 
as one would see under like circumstances in continental countries. | storing our country.” ‘This was the unanimous voice of the nation, 
A crowd round the newspaper offices—a few extra flags hung out of | and we acted on it. As we have begun, so we shall continue till the 
shop windows—a notice that Barnum’s Museum will be illuminated | victory is ours. We may be mistaken in our views, the end we are 
in celebration of the Union victories—and a salute of cannon from ‘ fighting for may not be worth the struggle, but, right or wrong, the 
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resolution of the North is a matter of which, as a nation, we are 


je = troubles began, we reckoned confidently on the moral 
support, if not on the actual aid, of England. Our resolution to stop | 
the advance of slavery was the cause and occasion of the insurrection. | 
We were fighting in such a war as England has waged many a time, | 
to maintain our empire, to preserve our honour, aud to establish free | 
sovernment. We thought that you, of our own race, and faith, and 
janguage, would udge us fairly, if no one else did, and would wish us 
Gol speed. We believed that old grudges had been forgotten, on your | 
side as well as ours, but we found ourselves bitterly mistaken. Not | 
only did your Government make haste to disavow any appearance of | 
sympathy with our cause by ee the South with unwonted | 
romptitude, but the = of England repudiated at once all fellow- 
ship with our work. very disaster of ours was magnified by | 
sour press, every success was derided, every effort refused acknow- 
jedgment. We were derided in your public prints, treated as degene- 
rate, held up by you to the contempt and ridicule of the Old World, 
and offered counsels of submission which you yourselves would have | 
treated as an insult. It was not only by the press of England that 
we were so treated ; your statesmen and politicians openly prognosti- | 
cated the downfal of our country, and rejoiced in the prospect of our 
disunion. In your society sympathy was with the South, and even | 
the few public men and the organs of public opinion that advocated | 
our cause did so rather on abstract principles than from any avowed | 
sympathy with a great people fighting in a cause which is great and | 
noble. We have been taught a bitter lesson. It is by ourselves 
alone, against its wishes, if not in spite of England, that the Union 
will and shall be saved. 

How much in this estimate there is that is false and unreasonable, 
[need not dwell on. Unfortunately, it is a very just estimate of 
American feeling at this hour with regard to England. It is not, 
however, So unnatural a one as it may seem to you on the other side. 
In the first place, the Americans, from their isolation, obviously im- 
mensely over-estimate the importance of their own affairs. That 
American politics are only one, and not the chief, of the many in- 
fluences that operate on our Government and people is a fact they 
can hardly realize. The general ignorance of Englishmen about 
American affairs, they believe to be either affectation or else wilful | 
blindness. If you try to explain to them that English feeling has 
been, not unnaturally, outraged by its language of the New York 
Herald, and by the series of slights, to say the least, offered us by 
successive American Governments, they answer you, with truth, that 
the New York Herald does not represent American feeling, and that 
the slights offered to England were invariably the doing of Southern 
statesmen, for whom the North is not Justly responsible. But when 
you proceed to urge that it is not reasonable to suppose the English 
nation should understand these explanations instinctively, they ob- 
viously cannot believe that Englishmen are, as a class, unaware of 
the real working or history of American politics. They look upon 
the popular opinions of England with regard to America as if they 
were those of a community thoroughly conversant with American 





THE HITCH IN FRANCE. 
[From ovr Srectat CoRREsPonpeENt. | 


THE might of a free country lies in public opinion. Opinion in 
France, at different periods, has reigned supreme. But, in the last ten 
years, every honest man must confess that it has ceased to exist. 

At the present moment (and this is a most promising sign of the 
times) it would seem as if the public opinion of the country were 
emerging from its protracted lethargy. Nor shall we be lightly 
blamed for watching with the minutest scrutiny the symptoms of 
such a resurrection, under whatever form it may appear, or whereso- 
ever it may tend. 

France, as we lately said, has no very clear view of her own state, 
no definite comprehension of her true wants. Yet she is keenly alive 
to the wound inflicted upon her material interests, and feels her 
security threatened. As this feeling grows upon her, so is the neces- 
sary consequence developed—namely, a yearning for a more absolute 
control over her own affairs. Even the Legislative Body itself, so 
little amenable, under ordinary circumstances, to external influence, 
has not escaped from the operation on the present occasion of “ this 

ressure from without.” While we write this letter, a conflict is 
son between the will of the Emperor and the Legislative Body, and 
we do not perceive that the lnperial will carries the day in the struggle. 
General Cousin-Montauban, who lately commanded the expedition in 
China, was created on his return Count de Palikao, and raised to the 
dignity of Senator—a dignity to which is attached an annual income 
of thirty thousand francs. ‘The Government, in addition, submitted 
to the Chambers a project of law purporting to bestow upon him 
fifty thousand francs a year. This proposition has poodened a most 
painful impression throughout the country. Such disproportionate 
munificence at a time when the deplorable state of our finances is 
the source of universal anxiety, has not been thought to be war- 
ranted, either by the difficulties of the expedition (the importance 
of which, seats So to the most competent judges, has been curi- 
ously exaggerated), nor especially by the personal character of the 
man himself. General Cousin-Montauban is, without question, one 
of the most unpopular men in thearmy. From Africa, where he was 


| fora long time on service, he returned neither with clean hands nor 


an unsullied name. The idea that such a career was to be crowned 
with so much distinction gave deep offence to the public feeling. 
The Council of State, consulted as usual on such occasions, 
showed itself little favourable to the project. The Legislative Body 
received it with almost unanimous disapprobation. This unwonted 
opposition stung the Emperor to the quick, and he took it into his 
head to publish in the Moniteur a letter addressed to the General 
rom war veto in which he taxed in no measured terms the 
attitude of the Assembly, and declared “that in degenerate nations 
alone men haggle over the public gratitude.” Seldom, we believe, has 
a sovereign held such language to an Assembly on the eve of its 
vote. This is one of those incidents which stamp a system, and en- 
able us to gauge at once both the instincts of the prince who thus 
addresses the elective representatives of a country, and the moral 








affairs, and caring for, or thinking of, nothing else. In fact, both in | level of an Assembly which, by its antecedent docility, has to a cer- 
E and America, the extreme similarity between the two | tain degree authorized the —— to which it is now treated. Not 
nations is, paradoxical as it may seem, the cause why they understand | the least characteristic part in the matter is the way in which the 
each other so little. With regard to a foreign nation, they would | oom letter was published. M. Fould, who mistrusts the 
both make great allowances for different standards of thought and | sudden impulses and personal inspirations of the Emperor, insisted, 
feeling; but two people so like, can make little allowance for the | when he entered the Ministry, upon the necessity of having the proofs 
ints of unlikeness. When the Scotch laird thanked Heaven that | of the Moniteur submitted to him before publication. Napoleon IIL, 
is French guests had left the room, “ because they were no better | who abhors all control, even that of M. Fould, had recourse to 
than the brute beasts of the field, and never took a drop more than | stratagem, and tricked his Minister. M. Fould received in the evening 
they wanted,” he qualified the condemnation by the remark, that |a proof sheet of the Monitewr, prepared on purpose for him, and per- 
“perhaps, as Frenchmen, they knew no better” Had they belonged | fectly harmless, and the next morning the official journal informed 
to an English speaking nation, the excuse would not have been | him, in common with the rest of the world, of the letter which had 
proffered. | been concealed from him, the publication of which he would, it cannot 
Then, too, it seems to me difficult for Englishmen to appreciate the | be doubted, have expressly condemned. Be this as it may, the public, 
almost morbid anxiety which Americans feel, and have felt, for the | in this instance, a from its usual indifference. The insult was 
judgment of England. The invariable question which every American | universally resented, and the Legislative Body, upheld and stimulated 
asks you, before you have talked to him ten minutes, of ‘‘ How do | by public feeling, seems little inclined to give way. The commission 
you like the country ?” is utterly unlike in tone to the manner in yA seme itself in favour of rejection by its spokesman, M. de Thou- 
which a Frenchman would ask you a like question, with a supreme | venel, who, though assuredly not a factious Member, belongs to the 
conviction that it was impossible you should “ no¢” like France, or | most independent, yet moderate, section of the Assembly. His 
its diet ; an Englishman would ask it, in absolute indifference, whether | report is excellent, full of firmness and dignity, and dwells at its con- 
you liked England or not. The truth is—I say it in fear and trembling | clusion with much tact on the immense majority (182 against 34) 
of my American friends—England is the real arbiter of opinion to | who voted against the ag of law. 
whom educated America looks up. The affectation, so common here,| The Legislative Body finds itself, at the present moment, in a 
of being like the French, is an affectation only. They speak less | great perplexity. The Government exercises upon each of the 
French, they know less about French, and are less like French than | Members of this body a very considerable pressure, and throws out 
we are ourselves. More I cannot say. Their tone of thought is | hints that a dissolution of the Chamber may possibly be the conse- 
English, their literature is English, and their history is English also. | quence of a hostile vote.. This is the most convincing argument 
Thus it is that, even in spite of their avowed professions, the good | that could be employed with the greater part of the Members, who 
opinion of England is a matter of so keen an interest to them; and | sit in the Chamber by virtue of official patronage and by the grace 
thus it is, also, that they have felt so bitterly the coldness, to say the | of the prefect. But, on the other hand, those who have some sense 
least, of English opinion in their behalf. =~ ‘ (of honour feel themselves personally aggrieved. They understand, 
How far the existing feeling of alienation from England, which the | moreover, that they have to reckon more than usual with og 
tone of England has produced here will prove a lasting one, it is | sentiment. Doubtless the question which gave rise to the debate 
hard to judge. For my own part, I believe and hope that the very | was in itself of secondary moment. But it became a question of 
susceptibility to the blame or depreciation of England which has | dignity, and we must congratulate ourselves on the fact, for upon 
created such bitterness of feeling amongst Americans, will also render | no political question, however momentous, could such an impulse 
them—perhaps unreasonably—susceptible to any reaction of feeling | have been given to public opinion, gr an act of resistance been pro- 
on the part of England. And if, at last, England begins to admit— | voked on the part of the Chamber, in the existing state of general 
what I feel more and more convinced is the truth—that amidst much | indifference. 
exaggeration and absurdity, the struggle between the North and| In a word, we believe the project of law will be rejected, and the 
South is a grand cause grandly fought tor, then there will be a return | Government, by its blunder, will have invested the result with the 
of the same feeling as was exhibited, not two years ago, towards the | character of a personal check put upon the Imperial will. Such an 
future King of the old country. An Enouisn TRAVELLER. event will not be without importance. For the first time since the 
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cstablishment of the Empire, a denial will have been given to the old} teristic and popular compositions, sung by himself, and a varie 


:xiom of Roman law, which was gradually taking root in our consti- 
tution : “Quod principi placuit, legis habet vigorem.” A simple 
question of honour will have shaken men’s minds, and a first vote of 
independence and the resentments provoked by it in higher quarters 
will open up a new path, up to a certain point, for men who have 
borne the yoke of passive obedience only fit for drum-majors. 

We are persuaded that the Government will not carry out the 
threat of dissolution which it now addresses to the Deputies. Nor 
could it commit a more suicidal act against its own interests, or give 
the Liberal Opposition a better chance. 

Although the movement we describe proceeds very slowly, we do not 
think its existence can be denied, nor its tendency to restore the 
spirit of discussion of self-government. But other symptoms there 
are, equally incontestable, that bear witness to the transformation 
which is taking place in every part of France. A singular agitation 


has lately arisen in that youth of the schools, who in former days | 


took so active a part in several of our revolutions, but which the 
Empire seemed, according to the expression of Tacitus, to have 
pacified like the rest. The Quartier Latin now has its meetings, its 
journals, and its vociferous manifestations. Assuredly, there is much 
confusion in the ideas of these boys, and we may well feel surprised, 
for instance, after having hooted the recantations of M. About, that 


they should have hailed with loud acclamations the political constancy | 


of M. Renan.* At all events, they seem to be inspired with a love of 


liberty, sincere, if a little vague, and it is this sentiment, manifested on | 


several recent occasions, which has excited the wrath of the Govern- 
ment. The town sergeants (sergens-de-ville) came to blows in several 
places with the students, one of whom was killed. The fact is cer- 
tain, in spite of the denegations of the Moniteur. Several of the town 
sergeants, and in particular the one who killed the student, are dan- 
gerously wounded. Notices distributed throughout the schools an- 
nounced new manifestations to bear the character of mourning. But 
the repressive measures adopted by the Government will make it 
difficult to carry them out. A large number of young men, and 
among them several distinguished students, have been arrested, and 
the Minister of Public Instruction has notified to the students that 
all those who should be found concerned in any manifestations (dans 
des rassemblemens) would be immediately expelled. The agitation of 
the Quartier Latin may be quashed by these rigorous measures, but 
the dissatisfaction they provoke is considerable, and may at any 
moment place the Government in a dilemma. 

Possibly, indeed, the latter may not regret the appearance of a few 
material complications, over which it might cheaply triumph, and 
which, by playing on their fears, would enable it to regain its 
ascendancy over the Conservatives, who are drifting from their old 
alliance. To the same cause we are tempted to refer the provincial 
arrests lately made in the ranks of the democratic party. By thus 
seasonably evoking the phantom of Socialism, the Empire may for a 
time unite those among its ancient adherents who readily sacrifice 
all that constitutes the greatness of nations to material interests. 
But that is no solution of difficulties. Indeed, all the efforts of the 
Government seem directly to aim at the indefinite postponement of 
anything which wears the look of a solution. It remains faithful to 
that familiar see-saw policy (politique de bascule) which consists 
in alternately flattering the two parties without satisfying either. 
The last speech of M. Billault in the Senate, on the affairs of Italy, 
proves that abroad, no less than at home, the Government only wishes 
to maintain the status quo. 

How long can it do so? That is the question. 


PAusit. 
Mr. Ransrorp’s “Grand Annual Concert ” took place at St. James’s 
Hall on Thursday night, was numerously attended, and though it 
shared the fault of nearly all its kind, outrageous length, an amount 
of good taste somewhat rare on such occasions was displayed in 
the selection of the programme. Fewer than usual of the vocal 
as were taken from operas, and more room was consequently 
eft for the introduction of an agreeable varicty of English songs and 
ballads, old and new. When vocalists not of the premiére force 


established favourites of the ballad genus sung by Madame Ga 
bella, Madame Parepa, Miss Poole, Miss Eyles, Miss . Hu 4 
Miss Lascelles, Mr. George Perren, Mr. Winn, &c., delighted 
audience, and went some way to allay their disappointment 
absence, through illness, of Mr. Sims Reeves, who was set do 
“Tom Bowling ” anda couple of other songs, 

Mr. Ransford himself, and Miss Ransford, were not so happy j 
their selection. A song for the former, “Try again,” by §. Nelson 
anew valse by F. Berger for Miss Ransford, and a {iirti 
“Colin and Patty,” for both, were not very successful, the latter 
being simply a feeble imitation of “Sandy and Jenny,” such 4 
favourite at the recent season of the Glee and Madrigal Union. Two 
more brilliant vocal displays, Arditi’s valse, “11 Bacio,” and « Quik 
voce,” from J Puritani, sung by Madame Parepa and Madame Guer. 
rabella, formed a marked contrast to the less ambitious character of 
the rest of the programme. ‘The instrumentalists were Miss Arabelly 
Goddard, whose execution of Benedict’s brilliant fantasia on the 
saucy and always welcome “ Cherry Ripe ” demonstrated the range of 
talent possessed by this gifted pianiste, who but three nights previously 
had obtained applause equally enthusiastic in such a widely differing 
style as that of Beethoven, M. Paque, and Mr. H. Blagrove, who, ina 
fantasia on Scotch airs for the concertina, brought out the eapabili 
ties of that somewhat under-estimated instrument to the utmost, and 
obtained a hearty encore. Altogether, notwithstanding the impa- 
tience somewhat rudely manifested by a portion of the audience gt 
| the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, the unavoidable nature of which was 
shown by the doctor’s certificate posted on the walls, Mr. Ransford’s 
concert met with fully an average amount of success. 
| The Seventy-seventh Monday Popular Concert was remarkable for 
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the first appearance in England, after three years’ absence, of Herr 
Joachim, and the performance by that incomparable violinist of 
| one of Beethoven’s grandest quartets, No. 15 (Op. 132), in conjunetion 
| with Herr L. Ries, Mr. H. Webb, and Signor Piatti. Miss An. 
| bella Goddard repeated Woelfl’s “ Ne plus ultra” sonata with even 
more marked success than at the previous concert, and also joined 
| Herr Joachim in Dussek’s sonata in B flat for piano and violin. 
Hummel’s trio in E flat (Op. 93), performed by Miss Goddard, Her 
Joachim, and Signor Piatti, brought the concert to a termination, 
On Monday next, Herr Joachim will be joined in Beethoven’s sonata 
(Op. 96) by Mr. Charles Hallé, and he will also lead a quartet by 
the same composer. 

If any two men in the world can do justice to Beethoven, they are 
Joachim and Charles Hallé, and their association may be looked for. 
ward to with great interest. AMATEUR. 





Fine Arts. 
Tne most important picture-sale of the season, and one of unusually 
interesting character, commenced yesterday and terminates to-day at 
the rooms of Messrs. Christie and Manson, where the large collection 
of the late Mr. Thomas E. Plint, of Leeds, has been viewed during the 
week by crowds of artists, dealers, and connoisseurs—by all, in short, 
who take any interest in Art matters. The catalogue numbers 38 
lots, of which rather less than half are oil pictures, and the remainder 
water-colour drawings. More than usual curiosity was excited on this 
occasion, because Mr. Plint was known to have been one of the 
staunchest patrons of pre-Raphaelitism, and he had purchased largely 
and at high prices of those disciples of the new school with whose 
works the public is but little acquainted, owing to their author’ 
seeming reluctance to court notice through the usual channels of 
Royal Academy or other exhibitions. To those who had not been of 
the favoured few admitted to the displays at the “Hogarth Club,” in 
Waterloo-place, where the members were accustomed, during the et- 
istence of that exclusive coterie, to expose their productions, the 
present sale has afforded an opportunity of judging for themselves 
whether the talents of some of the adherents to the “ Art-heresy” had 
or had not been overrated. Judging from the opinions one heard 
expressed on the pre-Raphaelite works in passing to and fro, it would 
| appear that there is no mean between ruthless criticism and fulsome 





devote themselves exclusively to pieces which are universally asso-|laudation. A picture which at one moment received the enthusiast 
ciated with the accessories of the operatic stage and the execution of | homage of a devout believer, would, in the next, be submitted to the 


a Grisi or a Mario, they provoke a contrast which must be disadvan- | flippant and merciless ridicule of a scoffer. 


The one found endless 


tageous; and that a very attractive programme may be composed of | subjects for satire in the child-like drawing, the faulty proportions 


far humbler materials was proved on Thursday night. 


the profuse heads of hair with which the school is accustomed to 


In one or two cases, perhaps, the prominently announced ‘invest its figures; the other, either shut his eyes to these playful 
fact that a song was published by Ransford and Co. manifestly | eeceutricities, conceiving them to be mere spots on the sun, or boldly 
constituted almost their sole recommendgtion for admission in the | accepted them as tokens of genius almost divine in its transcendaney. 


programme ; but, on the other hand, three of Mr. Weiss’s charac- 








* We think the incident relating to M. Renan has been somewhat misunder- 
stood in England. i 
highly distinguished writer. But after having supported all the doctrines of the 
Liberal party two years ago in the Journal des Débats and the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, he has successively accepted a scientific mission in the East, contided 
to him by the personal choice of the Emperor, and quite recently the Professor- 
ship of Hebrew at the Collége de France. His liberalism since that period seems 
to have greatly toned down. The suspension of which he has been the object, 
ought not, in our opinion, to invest him with the character of a martyr to his 
convictions. The opinions of M. Renam were perfectly well known at the time 
of his nomination, two months ago, and were no obstacle to his promotion. In 
suspending his course, the Government finds an excellent occasion of acting the 
part of protector of the religious interests, which certainly stood in very little 
need of such protection. As usual, too, it found excellent auxiliaries io the 
religious journals, who greeted the measure with their silly plaudits. In any 
case, the Professor is not much hurt by the blow. His lectures are interrupted 
for a time, but he keeps his place and his salary. 





M. Renan is unquestionably a very eminent savant, and a | 


| declared to be therein set forth. 


| In the following notes, a few of the more characteristic specimens are 
| touched upon, and if, in speaking of some, it should be necessary to 
adopt a tone of disparagement, little harm can ensue: the greater 
portion have already found new owners, who are not likely to be put 
out of conceit with their acquisitions by any remark that may be made 
here, while the residue will be dispersed at so short an interval after 
these lines meet the public eye, that there is little fear that they will 
have time or power to affect in any way the question of price. Mr. 
Millais’s “ Carpenter’s Shop” was one of the chief attractions, and de- 
servedly so, for though first exhibited twelve years ago, it contains pas- 
sages of painting never yet surpassed by the artist. Who does not recol- 
lect the how! of criticism raised against this picture by the press during 
the exhibition of 18502 In vain IL looked for the sores, the varicose 
veins, and other abominations which the imaginative eritices of the day 
Asceticism of treatment, the fallacy 
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Feclecting the coarsest types of humanity as actors ina scriptural 
poy salpable enough ; yet, with all its errors, it isa work of the 
— The flesh painting is marvellous in its truth of tone and 
it does not suffer by immediate comparison with 
The drawing, if hard, is strong and accurate, 
and, in some of the extremities part icularly, appr aches very nearly to 
perfection. The expressions of the heads are intensitied to the — 
pitch, and the execution, though wonderfully finished and ela porate, 
has nowhere the appearance ol labour. The little St. John is the most 
pleasing conception in the group, and atones by his graceful, natural 
attitude, and innocent face, for the vulgarity of form and feature ob- 
servable in the other figures. It is a wonderful work, and rendered 
stil] more wonderful by the reflection that it Wits wrought by t he brain 
and hand of a lad not twenty years of age. This, together with “The 
Proscribed Royalist,” “The Black Brunswicker,” and several cabinet 
pictures by Mr. Millais, will be sold to-day. By Mr. Holman Hunt, 
[noticed two small replicas of “ Claudio and Isabella” and “ Valentine 
and Proteus,” very forcible and rich in colour, and five very admirable 
water-colour drawings, chiefly of scenes in the Holy Land, painted 
with the greatest care and truth to atmospheric effect. Messrs. 
Millais and Hunt have this quality in common, that they are much less 
pre-Raphaelites in their practice than are their brethren (the epithet, 
in fact, can no longer be applied in any way to the former), and both 
are distinguished from their fellows by the faculty of common sense. 
If they err, it is not through wilfulness or eccentricity ; but what can 
be said when we see the strange things done by Mr. Rosetti or Mr. 
Burne Jones? He would be an idiot who sought to deny the mental 
power, inventive arrangement of colour, and poetical feeling evidenced 
in their work; but why do they so persistently ignore the ar¢ of paint- 
ing? Harmony of line, balance of parts, and pictorial effect would 
appear to be beneath their notice. Their figures have heads and hands, 
but there are no limbs under those ill-drawn draperies. Their senti- 
ment is mawkish and unreal, and the want of a sense of the ludicrous 
—a weakness shared generally by the pre-Raphaelites—is continually 
betraying them into puerile and ridiculous conceits. It would be 


scene 
rarest power. 
purity of colour ; 
one’s own wrist or palm. 


dificult to point out a more conspicuous instance of blundering | 


than Mr. Rosetti’s “ Doctor Johnson and his Lady Disciples at 
the Mitre,’ which, though apparently serious in intention, is 
strongly provocative of mirth. Nor is it possible to resist a 
smile at the “St. George’s Wedding,” in which our patron saint 
is lugubriously toying with the superabundant tresses of his 
beloved, as he sits near the vanquished dragon, a true heraldic speci- 
men, which, with an arrow-headed tongue lolling out of its mouth, is 
comfortably stowed away in a packing-case strongly suggestive of 
Pickford’s. Two pen-and-ink drawings by Mr. Jones furnish an ex- 
ample of artistic fireworks ran mad. They are called “ The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins,” and “ Buondelmonte’s Wedding,” but any other 
titles might be appended to them for any meaning or story they convey. 
A water-colour drawing, “ Sidonia the Sorceress,” is a better example 
of Mr. Jones’s inventive powers, but neither he nor Mr. Rosetti are 
seen at their best in Mr. Plint’s collection. Mr. F. Madox Brown is 
another painter who, possessing the faculty of doing great things, 
seems loth to do justice to himself except at rare intervals. The 
“Christ washing Peter’s feet,’ notwithstanding certain quaint fea- 
tures in its embodiment, is one of the most impressive scriptural 
pictures painted of late years. The reader may perhaps remember it 
inan Academy exhibition some time ago, and those who have seen it 
in its present locality, will not fail to lament (when comparing it with 
the head of an “ Irish Girl” or an “ English Boy’’) the state of mental 
blindness into which the artist must have fallen during their elabora- 
tion. Mr. Brown, in these examples, seems determined to outdo his 
brethren in the “ hair” department, each of these heads being in 
possession of a crop which would realise a handsome sum if offered 
to a fashionable wig-maker, and no one has painted two less interesting 
faces. “The English Boy” holding up a.whipping-top, as he stares 
through a mass of hair which in colour and texture resembles sea- 
sand, is ugly even to repulsiveness. ‘‘ The Last of England,” a party 
of emigrants outward-bound, though inferior in execution to the 
“Christ,” is not without a certain earnestness of feeling and some 
coarse humour. The broken-down man shaking his fist at the gradu- 
ally receding mother country, isa good touch. His teeth are clenched, 
and he curses with hearty good will the scene of his misfortunes. The 
faces of the principal figures, a man and wife clinging together for 
mutual support, though more refined are less successful: the emotion 
of the man might very readily be ascribed to incipient sea-sickness. 
Mr. Wallis’s “ Return from Marston Moor,” “ Gondomar,” “ Elaine,” 
&c., have been too recently before the public to need more than mere 
mention, and there is little else requiring serious comment. The minor 
pre-Raphaelites caricature the faults of their elders, and, casting to 
the winds whatever portion of originality they may have once pos- 
sessed, contentedly sit down to the task of slavish imitation. Mr. W. 
8. Burton fails to realise one’s idea of the Saviour in “Christ crowned 
with Thorns,” a meagre figure enveloped in a damask window-curtain. 
Aname I have not met with before is appended to a production so 
smgularly bad that it is to be hoped it will be a long time before we 
again hear of Mr. B. P. Marshall. Its lengthy and curious title is 
“George Stephenson modelling engines in 
clay—first thoughts of the loe motive, his wife, who died young, and 
a favourite rabbit”! Mr. Stanhope’s “ Thoughts of the Past,” though 
fairly painted, is sea A young lady has 


reely perspicuous in subjects. 
let down her back hair, which it is needless to say is of the favourite 
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| colour and of the usual redundancy. She is clad in the usual purple 
| dress, and leans against the shutter of a window that looks on the 
| Thames. It is difficult to say whether she is overcome more by her 
feelings than by the exhalations from the odorous river. Without 
entering further into details, it must be confessed, with all due respect 
for the brethren, that, with the exceptions of Millais and Hunt, the 
show they make in King-street is not of a character to create many 
converts to their way of thinking. Their productions may startle by 
their eccentricity, but they do not overwhelm by their power. Their 
art is based too much on caprice and affectation ever to hold any real 
sway over the intellect, and they would do well to lay to heart that 
maxim of Carlyle’s, “‘ Clear your mind of cant.” The prices realized 
yesterday and to-day will serve, in some measure, to test whether 
there is any vitality in pre-Raphaelism, or whether it is merely a pass- 
ing fashion of the day. 

Allusion has been made solely to the pre-Raphaelite pictures, be- 
cause they form a prominent feature in the collection, but it is also rich 
in examples by Turner, W. Hunt, Duncan, Cox, Roberts, Fielding, 
and others, to say nothing of some elaborate drawings by Bida, a pair 
of Freres, and a fine work by H. Leys, of Antwerp—exhibited a few 
seasons ago at the French Exhibition—“ Capestro Preaching.” 

Your contemporary, Public Opinion, has lately given selections from 
the press criticisms on some half-dozen pictures exhibited at the 
British Institution, and in an advertisement announced its intention 
| of adopting a similar course with reference to the other picture exhi- 
bitions, in order “to show by contrast the contradictory and absurd 
character of Art criticism in England.” Why particularly in Eng- 
land ?—and is it in Art criticism alone that contradictory opinions are 
to be found? We all know how unanimous men are on political ques- 
tions, a convincing proof of which will be afforded to any one (in the 
same number of Public Opinion) who will take the trouble of reading 
four closely-printed columns, containing the views of more than a 
score of journals on the Revised Educational Code. Literary reviews, 
| again, are wonderfully sympathetic, and the ideas of the Telegraph and 

Punch with respect to the acting of Mr. Charles Kean might be quoted 
las showing the unity of judgment exhibited by the press in theatrical 
|matters. But the professed aim and object of Public Opinion being 
ito give the varying opinions of the day on all political and social 
topics, it is a little ungracious to fall foul of Art criticism as being, 
| par excellence, “absurd and contradictory.”” Though avowedly culled 

with a particular purpose, there is, nevertheless, a considerable har- 
|mony of judgment among the notices of the British Institution pie- 
| tures, and there might have been more in some instances had Pudlic 
| Opinion paid attention to the very simple rule of “when you quote, 
juore correctly.” Thus, in speaking of Mr. Wyburd’s works, the 
| Spectator is made to say, “ Nadira is an exquisite litfle gem.” No- 
| thing of this kind occurs in the article from which it is supposed to be 
taken. It is a species of criticism to which this journal is not usually 
prone, and would certainly never have been employed in commenting 
on the work in question. Dry Port, 
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THE LION OF THE LATIN QUARTER. 
[Translated from the French Song strewn over Paris during the week that has 
just elapsed. } 

No, brothers, we are not dead, 
We have risen and burst the doors, 
O Cesar, look out—thy head 
Is threatened,—the lion roars. 
You smile, for he seems asleep, 
Beware, lest as morning break, 
He up-leap. 
He slumbers one eye awake, 
The Lion of the Latin Quarter. 


Never yet the workman advanced 
But the student led him to die ; 
His badge is the plume that danced 
In the great days of July. 
Arcole and Sarcy’s noble race, 
Whose arm was steady, and slew 
Kings face to face, 
He will bound and follow you, 
The Lion of the Latin Quarter. 


We grope, O mother, to find the foe 
In the night, dark and deep, 
Which closed thee in, fourteen years ago— 
Pardon us, did we sleep ? 
But see, as the stars grow pale 
He watches till thy sun glow, 
He snuffs the gale, 
He will spring upon the foe, 
The Lion of the Latin Quarter. 


Drunkards of feast and ball, 

Bespattered with palace mire, 
The lights of your carnival 

Are yellow and blear in the new day’s fire. 
The eagle is sad of mood, 

The soaring eagle will fall 
And his brood,— 

He will eat them, a mouthful in all, 

‘The Lion of the Latin Quarter. 
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eee 
more curious subject of speculation than the nature of Mahomep, 
teaching, and the causes which led to its success. To a Writer 
*Mid theatre, hall, and home,— like Mr. Madden the whole problem is easy of solution, Or, more 
About, young quack, to preach from his stage, accurately, no problem appears to exist. Imposture is the sole 
Nisard to drivel and give jand to his mind, satisfactory, explanation to be offered for the 
Cynical small moralities | greatest revolution in belief which the world has Witnessed 
How to live,— |since the rise of Christianity. Mahomet is, to him, little more 
They shall see if it’s safe to despise |than a dishonest Robert-Houdin. Other examples of the same 
The Lion of the Latin Quarter. | spirit appear throughout the work; but none could mark more 
clearly the position of the writer, than this firm belief that ereas 
In the name of the people, we, |enigmas can be solved by the allegation of imposture. We see at 
This third time and last, | once, that he stands in the position of the men of the eighteenth 
. That the Moniteur lie not, decree ; |century, who, whatever their religious or irreligious tenets, agreed in 
The people, your sham confessed, | the creed, that fraud lay at the bottom of half the religious move. 
Shall go up on the Aventine, | ments of past ages. But, indeed, one stupendous blunder shakes 
They, the oppressed, | any faith which might remain in the width and accuracy of Mr. 
And let loose upon your line Madden’s historic knowledge. “ Alexander,” he writes, “ visited (the 
The Lion of the Latin Quarter. ; country of the Saracens) and sojourned in it, as we are told by Hero. 
|dotus, for some time, and meditated the foundation there of his 
future seat of empire.” The assertion that Herodotus can be ap 
authority for an event in the life of Alexander, is as startling ay 
would be an appeal to Sir Walter Raleigh as witness for the trans. 
actions of the court of George the Third. We have in vain sought 
to discover some printer’s error, and are almost compelled to believe 
that Mr. Madden has confounded the Alexander who submitted to 
" the Great King at the time of the invasion of Greece with the better. 
He is growling for the Emperor, known Alexander who overthrew the Persian empire. 
The Lion of the Latin Quarter. | But, despite his errors, inaccuracies, and prejudices, Mr. Madden 
Nore.—The allusion to Monsieur Nisard, a very respectable Academician, in | has some of the qualifications for a good writer on an interesting sub. 
the fifth stanza, refers to an answer he is reported to have given, when asked by liect. He knows the country of which he treats. Three times, at 
corny eae, oe delle | different periods, and at crises in Turkish history, he has travelled in 
by gendarmes. ’ poe ’ ee the East. He is, moreover, though prejudiced, obviously honest, 
be Even to the Turks, whom he hates, he gives fairly what he considers 
their due, makes no secret of the fact that Turkish persecutions of 
hristians have generally been caused by the mutual animosities of 
Christian sects, points out the fidelity with = the Ottomans 
afi to — ae keep treaties, pays a tribute of praise to the leaders of the Greek 
A ROMAN CATHOLIC’S VIEW OF THE TURKISH snichelien at bye a when the ob sacar popular fervour in favour 
QUESTION.* of Grecian liberty has been succeeded. by an equally violent and 
Mr. Mappen’s book carries back the reader’s memory to a time | much more unjust depreciation of the Grecks, and, though a strong 
which, though it is divided from the present day by less than ten | Roman Catholic, neither hesitates to stigmatize the errors of the 
" years, seems in its feelings removed by almost the length of a gene- | Propaganda nor to give expression to his sympathy for the eause of 
ration. The Turkish Empire in its Relations with Christianity and | Italian independence. Such a man deserves a hearing on a subjeet 
Civilization belongs to that large class of publications which crammed | which he has had opportunities to study, even though not deeply read 
libraries and covered drawing-room tables in 1853 and 1854, when pro- | in general history, and though so jaundiced by prejudice as to detect 
phets and politicians, the men who expounded history bythe light of the in Professor Stanley the existence of an uncatholic and sectarian 
Apocalypse, and the men who viewed it in the equally uncertain light | spirit. 
of the Zimes newspaper, would talk and write and bore the world| To show that the Turkish empire is the curse of Europe, and that 
about nothing but the fortunes of the Ottoman empire. Had Mr. |it can be reformed neither from within nor from without, is the main 
Madden published his history at the right moment, he might have | object of Mr. Madden’s work. In some respects his position asa 
obtained a sale as great as did that now forgotten pamphlet, “The | Roman Catholic is favourable to the formation of a fair judgment, 
Coming Struggle.” As it is, men’s attention is turned at present | for he has no prejudice in favour of the Greek Church, which would 
rather to the West than to the East, and since a speculation is | be the first gainer by the downfal of the great Mahometan power, 
more occupied with the fate of the great republic than with the slow | whilst he is uninfluenced by the pseudo-liberalism which leads some 
decline of the Sultan’s power, there is some danger, lest a work | Protestants, in their hatred to corrupted Cliristianity, to look with 
which, though marred by glaring defects, possesses some considerable | favour on the supposed purity of Mahometan monotheism. He 
merits, should fail to attract the notice which it deserves. Should | establishes, we think, without difficulty, that Turkish rule is a curse 
this calamity befal its author, he may attribute it in great measure to | to the parts of Europe under its power. The utter desolation of 
faults of his own, or faults of his printer. Both one and the other | large tracts of country which used at one time to support thriving 
have done much to disgust readers with a book which might other- | populations, is itself a strong and sufficient condemnation of the 
wise be popular. Mr. Madden has a marked deficiency of artistic |Sultan’s government. It is probably as much the influence of 
skill. His whole work wavers in character between a lengthy |'Turkish barbarism as of Mahometan religion which blights the 
pamphlet decked out with historical facts, and a history interlarded | lands now perishing under the dominion of the Sublime Porte. But 





If ever the foul crew come 
A new battle to engage, 








The day for cheating is past. 


Poor Lion! five kings whom fate 
Flung to him, long years between, 
Mere tit-bits for a deathless hate, 
Are digested, and he grows lean. 
Let him who is next to pay 
The last dinner’s last score 
Pass away : 











BOOKS. 








with passages from rather poor pamphlets. Nothing comes in its | whatever the cause, that they are blights, seems undeniable. States- 


right place. A history of ‘Turkey opens with a feeble attack on 
what are termed advanced thinkers, which resembles nothing so 
much as the more washy onslaughts on “ Essays and Reviews.” 
Really curious information is mixed up with quotations from the 
Times of two or three months back. fvents are alluded to long 
before they are narrated, and thus (to take only one example) Mo- 
hammed Ali’s career, which is on the whole excellently told, is split up 
into two totally separate pieces, because Mr. Madden has made the 


}men the most favourable to Turkey hardly deny the fact, but they 
| urge with more or less confidence that Turkey is on the eve of a 
reformation. Mr. Madden’s reply is, that the Sultan, even if he 
| would, cannot work a reform. Loyalty to the Sultan exists in the 
‘fullest force. Young children learn in their catechism that they 
|must serve the head of their religion “by making their head lus 
footstool, and by living and dying at his pleasure.’ And, as Mr 
Madden obviously believes, what the children learn men would 


first part of his work a history of Turkey, the second a history of | practise ; the Sultan is therefore so far despotic, that there lives not 


Syria. The printer has contributed an extraordinary number of mis- 
prints. The Wahabis are said in the text to “ dissolve” a confede- 
ration, which they are specially stated in a note, in French, of which 
the text is a mere translation, “ to defend ;” a monarch imitates his 
“ successor ;” Dr. Stanley’s initials perpetually vary; and even Dr. 
Newman is once introduced as “Newnham.” But faults are 
discernible which cannot be amended by any diligence on the 


printer’s part. Mr. Madden is a prey to the strongest, and sometimes | 


the most amusing, prejudices. His hatred to the Turks makes him 
look with hostility on every one, whether English statesman, Protes- 
tant missionaries, advanced thinkers, or foreign writers, who have at 
any time said a good word for the Ottoman power; whilst his dislike 
as a Catholic to Orangemen, leads him to see such a resemblance 
between Orange associations and the Society of the Assassins, that, 
with a certain amount of humour, he describes the head of the 
Assassins as a grand master, and their subdivisions as lodges. A 
graver defect is a wunt of historical education. He appears to have 
read recent works of history, but all his conceptions as to the problems 
which history presents, or the evidence on which it ought to rest, are 
the views held by the ordinary writers of the last century. ‘Thus to 
any one acquainted with the modern modes of thought, there is no 





* The Turkish Empire in its Relations with Christianity and Civilization. By R. RB. 
Madden. T. Cautley Newby. 


| the man in his dominions whom he could not bowstring at a 
;}moment’s notice. Mahmoud was hated as no Sultan has been hated, 
| but even round him the sons of Islam rallied to protect the House ot 
‘Othman. One thing, and one thing only, the representative of the 
| Prophet must not do: he must not forget that he is the Prophet's 
representative. A suspicion that he meditated a revolution in reb- 
gion would turn against him the very forces which made his strength. 
Men who would die for the caprice of the Sultan would slay without 
scruple an apostate who had disgraced the Sultan’s office. The 
peculiar characteristic of the Turkish state is, that there the theories 
of men like Arnold have reached a strange fulfilment, and State and 
| Church have become indissolubly blended. Any change of law, how- 
ever trivial, is a revolution of religion, because the law of the State1s 
| found in the volume of the Koran. It is quite possible to conceive 
| of a certain kind of progressive civilization in a country which held 
Mahometan tenets, but it is scarcely possible to conceive how 4 
| country can progress which holds its law books to be inspired. Even 

English civilization would have been struck with paralysis had the 


nation been led to see the traces of inspiration in “Coke upon Lit- ° 


tleton.” When the Turkish Government was driven by something 
like the commands of foreign Powers to repeal the law which sen- 
tenced to death a convert to Mahometanism who relapsed into 
Christianity, the Sultan pleaded, and with perfect logic, that he was 
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gen not to repeal a law of man, but to break what seemed to every 
afyssulman a law of God. European force triumphed, and the 
— sin was committed. Many such triumphs would drive the 
“o Turkish nation to arms, for religion is not left without de- 
_ o If the Sultan neglects his duty, the sole corporation in the 
a which combines within itself the powers represented in Chris- 
tian States by the Law and Church, at once puts forth its influence, 
and through the medium of the dervishes, who are the demagogues 
of the East, rouses the whole people, including the army, to the ery of 
“The Church is in danger!” 

If the Turks cannot be reformed, they may, some would suggest, 
be converted. Of such an event, Mr. Madden does not hold out 
much hope. That Protestant missions have entirely failed he roundly 
maintains ; that Catholicism has succeeded he scarcely asserts. 
Christian sects in the East are more bent on warring with each other 
than on assailing the infidel, and the Propaganda, which by the awk- 
wardness of its manceuvres has missed opportunities of reconciling 
various Christian sects to the Church of Rome is not likely to be an 
eficient instrument in overcoming the stubborn resistance of Maho- 
metan pride and faith. There would seem almost to be some natural 
antagonism between the seutiments and thoughts prevalent in the 
East and in the West. When Mr. Madden asked a soldier who had 
taken part in the massacre of the Mamelukes, whether it was not a 
fearful sight, he met with the simple reply, ‘“ It was very sad to see 
such fine clothes as they were dressed in spoiled with blood.” How 
can a missionary convert men who combine the stolidity of pugilists 
with the tastes of milliners ? 





CHATEAU FRISSAC.* 
{weRE is something corresponding to what the chemists call volatile 
ol in this lady’s writing, which gives it a peculiar flavour of its own 
apart from any formal literary merits. The novelette before us is, 
indeed, singularly destitute of formal merits of any kind. The story 
is slight, and marked by highly improbable incidents, —the critical 
incident of all requiring us to believe that a man fails to recognize 


true art of social enjoyment, that this novelette appears to enter a 
protest against mercenary motives for the marriage contract. 

The intuitive insight with which the spirit of the aristocratic French 
society is caught and delineated is the whole and almost only artistic 
success of the book. It might seem that to catch the spirit of'a society 
you must be able to paint also the individual figures which make up 
society ; but if any one fancies so, he may convince himself of his mis- 
take by perusing this little novelette. We may say that there is but one 
really good individual portrait—Madame Ligault—and she is the 
incarnation, as it were, of the spirit of the French society of which 
we have just been speaking. She is a feminine bubble floating on 
the surface of such a society, reflecting all its glancing colours, con- 
stituted out of its imprisoned air, vibrating with every breath that 
stirs its surface, and yet drawing its inward vitality not from the 
atmosphere of to-day, but from that which had been condensed under 
the pressure of French ideas for years, and even centuries back. 
Madame Ligault is a graceful and delicate picture, but she is the 
picture of the genius of the higher French sentiment, rather than of 
any single woman. And all the other characters introduced, unless 
we except her captive duke, are vague even to nonentity. They serve to 
illustrate the attitudes, the sentiments, the groupings of the society 
they constitute ; but you can scarcely realize what they are apart 
from that society. The tale sketches the whole, but not the parts. 
The whole of a society in which the component elements are indivi- 
dualized is of course greater than its parts; but in such a tale as this 
it is, in spite of the mathematical axiom, even less. 

Moreover, the details of this story are not only sometimes vague 
and indistinct, they are sometimes quite superfluous, and intro- 
duced with what would seem a somewhat questionable desire to be 
piquant. The authoress says in her preface, that “in order to expose 
better the evils of the mariages de convenance,” she has “ per force 
touched upon subjects which, to the pure English mind, will, per- 
haps, seem somewhat risques.” We must say that the scene in 
Madlle. X.’s rooms, to which principally allusion must be here 
made, so far from being essential to the drift of the story, is lugged 
in by head and shoulders, apparently without any object, except 
to lend this questionable interest to the tale, the general spirit of 





in an anonymous letter the (tndisguised) handwriting of his own 
most intimate friend, with whom for years past he had been inter- 
changing every kind of communication. Nor are such sli 
by any means the most conspicuous faults of the story. Though the 
tale is so short and slight, it is “padded out ” by plenty of extra- 
neous sketches which scarcely belong to it, the story meanwhile 
remaining in a state of suspended animation. Nor are the characters 
more carefully elaborated. Only two in the work can be said to be 
real sketches, and they are mere outlines. ‘The assigned purpose 
for the tale, too—the moral iniquity of mariages de convenance 
—is something of a fiction, though a current of taste or sentiment 
hostile to such marriages certainly pervades the tale; and of 
thought or consistent intellectual insight there is not atrace. And 
yet, in spite of the improbable incident, the desultory narrative, the 
shadowy characters, the fictitious moral purpose, of the tale, there is 
a genuine attraction about its literary character which does not seem 
to be justified by any careful analysis. It is apparently written with 
so much real enjoyment,—the gaiety which inspires it is so original 
a compound of English humour and the elastic French buoyancy aud 
wit,—that we scarcely notice the many and glaring faults, and those 
still more essential qualities which are “conspicuous by their ab- 
sence,” as we go along. 

Perhaps the only thing which Chdteau Frissac does perfectly succeed 
in delineating is the aspect of social life as it is seen in the leisurely 
aristocratic circles of the old French society, and this our authoress 
seems to paint instinctively, from sympathy even more than from obser- 
vation. Throughout her pictures she succeeds in giving the impres- 
sion of social life pursued as a fine art, aud gracefully, if not alto- 
gether successfully, so pursued ;—at all events with far more ease and 
nature than it ever could be in England. Partly from worthy, and partly 
from unworthy, causes—partly from our greater individual eagerness 
and earnestness—partly from our greater self-occupation, intellectual 
leisure seldom contrives to sit so easily and gracefully on the higher 
English society as it does on the corresponding classes in France. 
The authoress speaks in this tale, with her usual acuteness, of that 
“uneasiness noticeable in business-men when among those of leisure.” 
The remark is just, and goes some way to account for the ease and 
grace of French society as compared with English. All Englishmen 
are in danger of being in this sense men of business; they give even 
to their pleasures much of the restless punctuality and forethought 
of their business hours ; they cannot sufficiently drop the individual 
prospects before them to blend entirely with those who have different 
prospects before them, in the enjoyment of the passing moment. 
Chroniqueuse has apparently pursued life as a fine art in France 
until she breathes its very atmosphere, while retaining, however, a 
clear perception of the great difference in tone and colour between it 
and the best English society of the same phase. She professes to 
point her moral against mariages de convenance. But, in fact, she 
writes as if it were an offence against the true ar¢ of life to contract 
marriages of mere external convenience, mainly because a “ great 
fousien,” and a true affection in married life, are elements of so much 
igher value to society and to all the graces, than any external 
Means, that it is a wanton sacrifice of the highest social influences, 
to put what are commonly called worldly considerations before those 
which lend to the world all its refinement and beauty. Such a course 
degrades life from a fine art into one of the vulgarer arts of physical 
utility. It is not then so much as wrong, but as an offence against the 





* Chateau Frissac; or, Home Scenes in France. By Chroniqueuse, Authoress of 
Photographs of Paris Life. Tinsley Brothers. 


x as these | 


which is by no means objectionable. Indeed, the scene in question 
would not be so if it really belonged to the purpose and scheme of 
| the tale—it only becomes so by the apparent effort made to insert it. 
The story suffers greatly from the excessive negligence and desultori- 
ness of the extraneous scenes. It is too much of a story to be pro- 
perly called by its second title, Home Scenes in France, and too little 
of one for a proper tale ;—the artistic sense being constantly jarred 
by the scrappy character of the sketches hastily woven together. 

Let us add, that the printers of Messrs. 'Linsley have done little 
justice to it. It can scarcely have been “read” by a French scholar 
at all, the greater number of the French phrases being erroneously 
printed. This is not the first time we have noticed this carelessness 
in the books of the same publishers, who seem to show a great know- 
ledge of public taste in choosing their works for publication, but 
to take very indifferent security against mechanical blunders in 
the execution. The three last publications of Mr. Sala, especially 
that called “The Two Prima Donnas and the Dumb Porter,” were 


crowded with similar errors. 
- 





THE COURT OF SPAIN UNDER CHARLES IL* 


Tue name of Charles IT. of Spain needs no introduction to any 
reader of Lord Macaulay’s brilliant volumes. No one will easily 
forget the vividly and elaborately painful portrait which he draws of 
the last Prince of the House of the Emperor Charles V.—slowly 
sinking into the grave, in a state of listless melancholy and partial 
imbecility, the nominal ruler of millions of subjects in every quarter 
of the globe, but only a subject of interest with the grasping and 
selfish courtiers and intriguing diplomatists by whom he was sur- 
rounded, as one the hour-glass of whose life was to determine the 
exact moment of a great European crisis. Whatever throws light 
on the earlier years of a Prince whose last days are thus painfully 
engraven on the page of history, cannot fail to possess a peculiar 
interest of its own, and we therefore are grateful to Mr. Stirling, the 
accomplished biographer of the last years of the Emperor Charles, 
for placing before a limited public (only a hundred copies have been 
printed) the present memoir of the Court of that great Prince’s hapless 
descendant. Some further explanation, however, seems needed as 
to the exact relation of the work now before us to some memoirs of 
the Court of Charles 11. which have long ago appeared in print. Mr. 
Stirling’s MS., as he tells us, came into his possession some seyen or 
eight years ago at some book sale, which he 1s unable more distinctly 
to identify. He states that it appears to have been a copy of the 
original MS. prepared for the press, and with an introductory preface, 
which, from internal evidence, could not have been written later than 
the year 1734. The alleged author of the Memoirs will himself be 
best known to modern readers as the father of the celebrated Marshal 
Villars, whose name is so prominent in the campaigns of Marlborough. 
By contemporaries the elder Villars was equally well known as a 
diplomatist of merit and trust, whose two embassies, especially, at 
the Court of Spain in 1671 and 1679, rendered him a valuable in- 
formant to the Court of France during the last years of Charles IL., 
on the state of affairs in that country, and the character of its lead- 
ing statesmen; and the Memoirs before us are stated in the preface to 
have been drawn up by the Marquis for the instruction of the French 
ambassador to Spain at the critical epoch of the Partition Treaty. 








* Mémoires de la Cour d’ Espagne sous le Regne de Charles II. 1678-1682. Par lo 
Marquis de Villars. Triibuer and Co. 
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Mr. Stirling himself notes a singular resemblance between one | the price of everything, emptying the country of the m 
passage of the Memoirs and the “ Voyage d’Espagne” of Madame change, stagnating tle trade, and ruining everybody b 
d’Aulnoy, published in 1691, but he seems unaware that at any rate | courtiers and officials who could, by their peculation 
the greater part of the narrative of the Marquis, as now published 
by him, is embodied almost, if not quite, wore for word in the . Mé- 
moires Secrets d’Espagne” of that lady, at least if we may judge | under the king’s windows, but sank back again into their Wonte} 
from the English translation in which they are incorporated into Mr. | inertness. The scarcity invaded the royal palace; there wns 3 
Dunlop’s standard history of the reigns of one IV. and Charles If. | money for the ordinary expenses of the royal table; the attend ~ 
Madame d’Aulnoy may very probably have used the original of this | and servants were literally without daily provision, and the late 
MS. among her materials ; but, in any case, the fact requires noting, | stripped off the royal livery and prepared to abandon their hensen ni 
as it seriously affects the originality of the present publication. | post of inanition. From this, the state of the lower classes ae b 
The Memoirs exhibit their author in the character of a man of | conjectured. The troops were starving in their country quien x 
a clear and discriminating head, and with a considerable apprecia- | want of pay; the flower of the regiments deserted to seek subsisten, “4 
tion of the broader features of the scene which he describes, as well | pestilence and floods added their scourges to the unhappy ick 
as a careful observer and recorder of the minutiae of court intrigue | foreign powers, unable to obtain payment of their just debts fro:n the 
and family complications. The letters of his wife—written during | bankrupt and indifferent Government of Spain, took matters 
this ma ama st been long ago published, and obtained a very | their own hands, and seizing Spanish ships and money on the hh 
favourable reception. | seas, paid themselves thus, while the Spanish Cabinet quietly. 
The picture of Charles IT. given by the French ambassador, though | quiesced in this method of repayment, as the one which called ou, 
slight and incidental, is in nearly complete harmony with the character | least exertion of intellect on their part. Meanwhile, vast sums. 
of the dying sovereign, with which we are already familiar. There are, | money were accumulated by individuals in the midst of the pana 
of course, in the latter, the additional elements of religious melan-| misery: the Duke of Medina Celi’s palace was a splendid contrast ty 
choly and apathy, induced by the continued decay of mental and | the squalor and penury of his reyal master’s. All the revenues 
bodily faculties alike ; but the elements of his later mental state, at | from the Indies and the other colonies and dependencies of Spain were 
any rate, all exist in this earlier portrait. Following the chase—or | absorbed and anticipated in heavy pensions to courtiers for having dons 
rather riding out on horseback to a battue of enclosed game—attend- | nothing, or done everything ill, Honours were accumulated oy 5; " 
ing bull-fights, making (when lack of money did not stand inthe way) | and undeserving families, relatives or connexions of the men b 
the stated annual ceremonial journeys to the Escurial and Aranjuez, power. The “corregidors” and communal councils of the cities 
occasionally passing a whole day in contemplating the tortures and | levied enormous imposts and dues on the necessarics of life enterige 
autos-da-fé of miserable Jews and heretics, and listening by turns to | the walls, enhancing the general distress to acquire vast fortunes and 
the incriminations of one another, poured into his ears by intriguing | buy places and preferments. ‘The vice-royalties were, as in the days of 
courtiers, seem to have constituted the monotonous round of his | Verres, mere fields for the enrichment of successive nobles by whole. 
daily life from year’s end to year’s end. Character he appears to have | sale spoliation and malversation. Any one who attempted to check 
possessed literally none. Occasionally a dull flash of something ap-| the downward course of things, or to expose the true causes of thy 
roaching individual intelligence enlivened his discourse ; as when | general misery in the corruption of the few, was at once the mark 
ne consented to the Queen’s demand for the dismissal of an obnoxious | of every interested person, and if he did not abandon his enterprig 
“camerara mayor,” with the admonition that she should be very | in disgust, despair, or fear, was soon swept from the scene by less 
careful in choosing another, as she would not be allowed in any case | gentle means. The Queen-mother, after a few attempts to govern 
to change again. But, generally speaking, the king seems to have | mdirectly through the young Queen, sought the repose of a private 
been the mere echo and mouthpiece of his last influential adviser; | life. The Queen—Marie Louise of Orleans, granddaughter of ou 
even repeating, with childish unconsciousness of their bearing, the | Charles I—who alone could have stemmed the torrent of evil, by gain 
insinuations of one courtier to the very man against whom they were | ing influence over the mind of the king, seems, unfortunately, (o hare 
made. His attachment at the close of his life to the memory of his | been too timid, irresolute, and distrustful to play any political part, 
first wife does not correspond very well with his treatment of her as | and from being the suffering slave of a domineering camerara mayor, 
recorded in these Memoirs; but busy tongues of cameraras mayor | she became, first, the pliant tool, and then the object of the civil 
and prime ministers had then, as we see, been making mischief be-| contempt of the prime minister and his creatures. The man, perhiape, 
tween them; and, after all, his attachment may ouly have been that | most generally detested, but who by iis long continuance as secretary 
of a child to a familiar object belonging exclusively to himself. The | of state had made himself, seemingly at least, essential to both king 
already deeply-tainted blood of the descendants of the imbecile Juana and premier, was Don Jeronimo d’Eguya, who had served under 
of Castile had received its last drop of additional disease in the mar-| every minister, from the predecessor of Don Juan to Medina Celi, 
riage of which he was the offspring; his mother, the Arch-duchess | and had betrayed them all in turn as he saw their power totteriag, 
Mariana, of the kindred House of German Hapsburg, having married | He transacted all the business actually got through, the preliminary 
her own uncle, Philip 1V. Such marriages, we gather from these | forms of Juntas of counsel being resorted to frequently to cover every 
Memoirs, were not at all uncommon among the noble families of | one’s responsibility, or to gain time for doing nothing. ‘The inert 
Spain; and one instance is recorded by the Marquis, without a word | Duke of Medina, intent only on aggrandizing huis family and keeping on 
of surprise on that score, of the marriage of an octogenarian with | terms of personal good will with the king, gradually left in the hands 
his own great-niece, a girl between sixteen and seventeen years of age! | of this man the helm of state, and so the ship drifted along on to all 
With such marriages it is not to be wondered at that the nobility | the shoals of national disgrace and degradation. Even Portugal, 
of Spain had degenerated physically and mentally as well as their | recently a dependent province of Spain, extorted her own terms ina 
monarchs, though the features were less frightfully developed. | matter in which she seems to have been in the wrong, and made 
Throughout these Memoirs there is no redeeming glimpse of genius | Spain pay her for her own act of aggression, under the threat of aa 
or ordinary energy of character among all the statesmen whose names | immediate armed invasion. 
it chronicles. Some, indeed, are distinguished from others by} But the vigour of the Spanish Court and Cabinet found vent in one 
epithets of comparative capacity and intelligence, but the same type | way. Conscious as they must have been of their inability to defend 
of helpless indecision, purposeless procrastination, and equally pur- | even their rights, they delighted in wanton and useless insults and 
poseless and wanton insolence and violence, is seen more or less | pretensions in the case of foreign powers, and thus seemed to invite, 
throughout. The Queen-mother herself seems the only person who | with almost inconceivable folly, the abject humiliations by which 
displays consistent prudence and good sense; but the narrative | these insults had necessarily to be wiped out. 
commences at a time when she had learned and wisely profited by! The Church also supplied its interludes of consoling spectacles to 
a bitter lesson of adversity in the persecutions endured by her after | the faithful. The Inquisition occasionally collected and paraded its 
the overthrow of her regency by Don Juan of Austria—the acknow- | unhappy victims before the eyes of the population of Madrid; and 
ledged illegitimate son of Philip IV. The Government of that ambi-| the revolting cruelties by which it sought to vindicate its geal for 
tious but irresolute minister, while it kept the young king-in a state | the faith call forth the horror aud indignant reprobation of the 
of the strictest tutelage, his education, in the commonest learning as | writer of these Memoirs. Even here the bigotry was of a spurious 
well as in state affairs being, meanwhile, carefully neglected, had been | quality. ‘Lhe ordinary plea for religious bigots was wholly wanting 
a great and unexpected failure. The highest expectations had been | Wealthy and influential Jews and heretics filled high places througt- 
formed of his administration, but, contenting himself with exiling every | out Spain, and supplied a rich source of extortions to pious believers 
possible rival, and persecuting the Queen-mother and her adherents, | lt was usual, the ambassador says, to let a Jew get rich by trade, and 
e seems to have suffered, if not assisted, the kingdom to sink steadily | then extort large sums from him. If he had none such to offer, he 
lower and lower in the scale of degradation and misery. He died a few | was selected as one of the miserable victims of this hollow exhibition 
months after the arrival of the French ambassador, and just as the | of pretended zeal for the interests of the Chureh. 
edifice of his power seemed crumbling to pieces. After his death,| Such is a faint and brief outline of the picture of misery and cor- 
the king, afraid of a second tyrant, left the Government for some | ruption unfolded in this volume. To those among our readers who 
time in the hands of inferior ministers, who did, more literally | are unacquainted with Madame D’Aulnoy’s Memoirs, and who tura 
speaking than we can often use the term, zo/hing. Everything fell} to the present work for particulars, we can promise, not indeed 
into the most hopeless arrears. Nothing was ever decided upon; no jan exciting story of high or important events, but a diagnosis ol 
one was paid, no representations or complaints of foreign ministers | national decay rarely to be met with from the hand of a coutem- 
were attended to; everything was postponed, or passed over alto- | porary observer, and doubly interesting at the present moment, when 
gether as unworthy of notice. When at length the force of circum- | Spain is again rising from the deathlike swoon into which she had 
stances drove the king into calling to the sipreme post the Duke of | sunk—not, indeed, without melancholy traces of the past she has 
Medina Celi, matters changed but little for the better, and in some | gone through, both morally and politically, sut with some indications 
things for the worse, Whatever he could neglect the duke did|of a reviving sense of national responsibilities, and with yearly 
neglect, whatever he was compelled to act upon he mismanaged. | creasing material means of overcoming the effects of her long post 
The currency question was forced on his attention by out-of-doors | poned revival. 
clamour. He passed some measures which had the effect of doubling 
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AIRDNER ON PUBLIC HEALTH.* necessity of qualifying bad water with a palatable disguise. Again, 


I 
T. may fairly claim to have made a dull question inte. | bad air, as often as not, means a small overcrowded room, perhaps in 
are his method of treatment. The short history of sanitary | 4 basement story. Now, the huddling together of men, women, and 
resting be Fh which his book opens, makes us regret that he has not | children in the same sleeping-room, is not only physically unhealthy, 
er omiat leneth on an almost unexplored subject. His review | but the fruitful cause of immorality. We are startled sometimes at 
rt pociples of hygiene cm simple and sound, and carefully illus- the per-centage of illegitimate births, and the wonder would really 

ed. Where there is so much solid excellence it may seem un- | Seem to be that religion, social prestige, and law, are at all able to 
trated. i] at small deficiencies, but we are inclined to wish | bear down the tremendous influences of household surroundings 
It may seem a minor matter, if we pass from con- 


jous to cav : : he 
e ongly that the lectures on which the book is based had been recast, | #mong the poor. r, UM 
strong'y | siderations like these to that of cleanliness. Yet it is easy to see that 
| the self-respect with which most of our virtues are inseparably inter- 


and the author’s part in them fused with the somewhat voluminous 
|twined can scarcely preserve itself in the midst of squalid filth. Our 


quotations and notes. A popular handbook on these subjects is 
: ; scientific ters do themselves injustice when 
needed, and scientific wri j . , in the | 
much |clergy would do good service to religion if they would now and then 


ve their facts crudely in the very words of their authorities. | 








Se cic will always prefer a short book on scientific subjects to a | take the culture of the body as a text, and explain that God is best 
jong one; and we may fairly add, that Dr. Gairdner’s style is more |served by healthy and clean worshippers. It is a great mistake to 
‘vid aud interesting than four out of five of the authors whom he | regard so important an adjunct of moral growth as especially secular. 
v = 5 Chose, however, who admit the great importance of the question 
Our pride in nineteenth-century progress will be a little humbled | are still very often at a loss to suggest a remedy for existing evils. 


| One great difficulty is that of expense. Practically the dwellings of the 
| poor in towns are either houses of faded gentility let out in lodgings, 
jor lath-and-plaster erections of the lowest kind, run up by small 

builders and owned by retired tradesmen, who collect the rents them- 
| selves. It is impossible to look for costly improvements from a poor 


if we reflect that sanitary laws were better enforced among the 
ancients than among ours¢ lves. Dr. Gairdner points to the minute 
ceremonial described in Leviticus, as evidence that, by the legisla- 
tion of Mount Sinai, the care of the body was unquestionably recog- 
nized as the religious duty of the individual. In oue respect the ; ; f 
Mosaic law immeasurably excelled the Egyptian original, from which | Proprietary, and labourers who are paying five or six shillings a week 
. of animal | for a single room cannot be expected to hire two or even three for 
the sake of decency. Our reformers, we believe, commonly err by 
|attempting too much. They build four or five-roomed cottages, and 
find either that they are sublet, or, if this is guarded against, that 
| they are taken by a higher class than they were designed for. Pro- 
| bably even then the promoters receive no dividend. ‘The first condi- 
tion of success in sanitary reform would seem to be that nothing 
shall be done piecemeal. Model cottages are little better than costly 
toys, and produce no effect on the great mass of the population. On 
| the other hand, Dr. Gairdner points out that the wholesale reforms 
effected at Liverpool have raised the scale of requirements among 
operatives, so that builders now find it to their own interest to give 
better accommodation than is prescribed by the Act of Parliament. 
| Here the corporation spent, as we have seen, nearly 3,000,000/. on 
replacing the old cellars, in which the people swarmed, by houses, 
and in supplying them with water. A private building society must of 
course proceed more cautiously, but Dr. Gairdner is borne out, we 
against which we must set off the extended life averages of believe, by all English experience, in saying that a fair dividend may 
our own day. It was long before the excellent practices de- | be obtained by any company that will fit up old houses instead of 
rived from Roman tradition fell into disuse. The “ Schola | building new ones. Moreover, experience proves that so cheap an 
Sslernitana,” a popular medical manual of the middle ages, |™provement as laying on water instead of leaving the household 


is virtually made up of rules on healthy diet and on the duties | be supplied by pumps from a soil contaminated by sewage, 
: is amply compensated in a money point of view by the increased 


it was no doubt derived, and forbade the indulgence 
ssion to the people at large, and not only to a peculiar caste. 
Naturally, the hot climate of Egypt and the East made the bath a 

ater necessity than if was in more northern latitudes. Yet in 
reece the bath preceded every meal, and followed the exercises of 
the gymnasium, while the care of public health devolved upon 
state officers. Of Rome it seems hardly necessary to speak. The 
marvellous Cloaca Maxima remains unequalled of its kind in the | 
world’s history; at least fourteen aqueducts, one of which traversed 
a distance of sixty miles, supplied the imperial city ; and the remains 
of old buildings, such as the Coliseum, show a thorough practical 
knowledge of the laws of drainage. These results are the more re- 
markable, as in many respects the medical science of antiquity can- 
not be compared with our own. The fact seems to be that the 
ancients looked more to the preservation of health, and we to the 
cure of disease. The vigorous but rather brutal health of the 
gymnast, or muscular pagau, was the peculiar product of his times, 


of cleanliness. Dr. Gairdner quotes an eloquent passage from Pro- Ww 
fessor Brewer’s “ Monumenta Franciseana” on the misery of the |Te2t that the poor are willing to pay. There still remains 
unguilded poor, who lived in separate quarters amid “lazy ditches and what many will think the insuperable difficulty of insufficient area, 

: | 


Dr. Gairdner remarks, and the sentence deserves to be well pondered, 
that “with proper precautions it would be almost as easy to keep 
healthily 1500 people upon a square mile, as it would be to keep 
150.” Only this cannot be done practically by turning houses into 
large air-tight boxes. In the first place, the poor, under such a 
system, could never get the requisite amount of cubic feet of air; in 
the next place, stagnant air, under any circumstances, is not so healthy 
as air perpetually renewed. ‘The difliculty here is, that ventilation is 
as yet imperfectly understood, and that the poor are especially apt to 
stop up every crevice and cranny that would admit fresh, and con- 
sequently cold, currents. Perhaps large chimneys would most ef- 
fectually baffle this obstructive tendency. Meanwhile, if. is well to 
remember that air is vitiated by other causes besides human breath, 
and that bad drains, and even stale water in a tub, are fruitful sources 
of miasma. ‘The disinfecting powers of common earth are beginning 
to be recognized, and a few handfuls would make many a cesspool 
comparatively safe. Altogether, reformers need not despair. If they 
will only repair houses instead of building them, proceed step by step 
in increasing the number of sleeping apartments, supply pure water, 
and disseminate a little useful knowledge about ventilation and the 
common laws of health, they may fairly hope to diminish the average 
death rate ten in the thousand, double the enjoyment of life to the 
veople at large, and increase decency and self-respect indefinitely. 
towns. | Dr. Gairdner desires to see something like the English Board of 
On the other hand, the /aissez faire system has led us to results |Health introduced into Scotland; some machinery which shall 
which would seem incredible if they were not proved. In the ten 
years, between 1841 and 1850, the average annual mortality of an 
exceptionably healthy district, such as Easthourne, in Sussex, was as 
15 in 1000; that of a disgracefully unhealthy town, such as Liver- 
pool 36 in 1000. In other words, a man’s chance of long life might 


stagnant ponds, into which ran the refuse and garbage of the 
shambles.” On the other hand, the records of London, which Mr. 
Riley is now editing, prove that there were stringent civic regulations 
for the way in which cesspools were to be made; that pigs were the 

roperty of the first man who found them in the streets, and that the 

eeping of them in houses, which had always been looked upon with 
yh was at last forbidden; and that heavy penalties were im- 
posed on all who threw impurities into the streets or into the Thames. 
In fact, under Edward I11., any one bathing near the Tower might be 
put to death. We might quote abundant evidence from other sources 
to show that our ancestors were, perhaps, as cleanly as was practi- 
cable, when the mass of them lived in booths so small that they might 
be carried in a cart, or raked out of the street-line with a grappling- 
iron, and when cotton was unknown, linen costly, and woollen stuffs 
and furs among the chief articles of dress. ‘The fearful prevalence of 
leprosy was due, we suspect, very much to the habitual use of salt 
meat during a great part of the year—a cause which still breeds lepers 
m parts of Norway. ‘The black deaths and other epidemics mostly 
cecurred in bad years, when the people were living on green corn and 
nettles. Yet, when all has been said, the average sanitary practice of 
the middle ages was probably rather below than above that of our 
own times and of classical antiquity. A deficient scientific experience 
more than neutralized the energetic quarantine of our old English 


stimulate and inform, without destroying, self-government. How 
far such a plan would suit Scotland is a question for its people 
to decide ; but the just dislike of thinking men in England to cen 
tralization would have less scope on such a question than on almost 
any other. It is one thing fo issue Government plans of houses, as 
more than doubled by his choice of a residence. Much has been |!8 done in Russia, and another to say that no man shall be allowed 
done since then to remedy old evils, and the death rate of Liverpool, | to build Black Holes and crippling machines for his neighbours. 
in particular, is now reduced to some 26 or 27 annually. A curious | 4840, in cases where the supply of water is altoge ther in private 
estimate has been made of the actual money value of the population lands, and is literally withheld, the right of the State to interfere 
saved to Liverpool, and taking four-tenths of the lives saved as pro- |S€ems indisputable. But wage a bse this ‘ stion, and a 
ductive al 1e average V! » of an able-bodied man’s life as 300/., | VETY, Interesting review ol the laws of contagion, which our space 
it vata eget ee eee aoe ner : forbids us to enter into, must be sought in Dr. Gairdner’s own 


new dwellings and drainage works, there remains a balance of more | P®S®S: 
than 12,000,0002. Philanthropy would seem to have its economical | 
side. But there are other considerations which show that water and | ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 


air are almost as essential to moral as to physical well-being. Half | A xrw history of the Scottish Church, the second that it has fallen 
the drunkenness in the kingdom originates in the want felt by men lto our lot to review within a period of about two years, would 
Who have been working in bad air, to recruit their nervous force with deserve higher commendation than we intend to bestow on it if its 
an alcoholic stimulant. Much of the remainder may be traced to the 


* An Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, from the Introduction of Christianity to the 


* Public Health in Relation to Air and Water. By W.'T. Gairdner, M.D. kdin- | Pre sent Time. lity George Grub, A.M, Four volumes. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
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pages exhibited more vitality, more of a strong guiding impulse, more 
of philosophical comprehension, more passionate sympathy with the 
life or the men of the past. We are not, indeed, exactly of Lord 
Byron’s opinion, that wrath and partiality ought to be among the 
mental attributes of the historian, but we do demand the reproductive 
imagination, the emotional insight, and the interpreting tongue, as 
well as the minute erudition and laborious research with which we 
are inclined to accredit the author of the four volumes now before us. 
Mr. Grub seems to us a far more diligent and accurate student than 
his recent predecessor. His work is also more complete than that 
of Mr. Cunningham. It comes down somewhat nearer to that region 
of living men (1850) from which the Presbyterian narrator has 
thought fit to turn aside. The spirit of both works is somewhat 
thin. The great war of principles is not, if our memory serves us 
rightly, recognized with any approach to fitting emphasis in Mr. 
Cunningham’s any more than in Mr. Grub’s description of the death- 
wrestle of Protestants and Catholics. There is a kind of milk- 
and-water impartiality in both historians. Yet both have their 
prepossessions. The divine prefers his Kirk; the secular writer 
has a pro-Stuart bias, and a feeble passion for what he calls 
“the practical restoration of the belief once held by the 
universal Church,” and indicated in the eucharistical innovations of 
Archbishop Laud. Knox, Murray, and Queen Elizabeth are not 
treated by Mr. Grub as the hero-worshipping Carlyle or Froude 
would treat them. In some instances, it may perhaps be questioned 
whether they are even fairly treated. For instance, a greater his- 


torian than Mr. Grub—we mean Leopold Ranke—entirely acquits | 


the English queen of the dissimulations imputed to her. The 
German writer regards her reluctance ix re Mary Stuart as sincere, 
and considers Davison as primarily responsible for the execution of 
the warrant. Mr. Grub denies Elizabeth both conscience and pity, 
and repeats the old story, which would make one of England’s 
greatest sovereigns a deliberate assassin, without even intimating its 
questionableness, or attempting to prove that the alleged corre- 
spondence with Sir Amias Paulet, if genuine, was authorized by her. 
Again, the errors, the faults, the crimes of the great actors in great 
revolutions, should never, it is true, be suppressed ; but the difficulties 
of their position, the nature of the life and the struggle in which 
they are engaged, the grandeur of the cause of which they are really 
the champions, and whose triumph depends on the successful action 
of its organs, ought all to be fully and fairly exhibited, so that the 
reader may understand, and feel as well as understand, the true sig- 
nificance of the contest. We heartily wish revolutions could be 
made with rose-water ; we sincerely deprecate the violence of men like 
Luther and Knox, and would prefer the peaceful light to the lacerating 
lightning ; but though, when tested by any ideal standard of moral 
action, these heroic men are often frightfully wanting in the courtesies, 
proprieties, and self-restraint of the ethical drawing-room, still it may be 
reasonably argued that their robust hearts and rough hands were 
needed to do that work of clearance and preparation which the 
finer and purer spirits, and the delicate white palms of blameless men, 
would have wholly failed to achieve. In the old Scandinavian iny- 
thology, the thunder-god Thor, it is probable, sometimes smote over 
hard or amiss with his hammer, yet he could remind those, not with- 
out justice, who brought a new and more beautiful order into that 
northern world of his, that he, too, had done something in his day to 
make a rugged land of giants a fair and comfortable home for the 
new-comers, the children of a happier day. 

These general remarks on the treatment which a portion of his 
subject has received at Mr. Grub’s hands, must be accepted in 
lieu of a detailed presentment of objections. There are evidences of 
careful inquiry in numerous passages of his history, there are indi- 
cations even of something like sympathy with the earlier life of Scot- 
land ; in the first volume of it there are illustrative descriptions, more 
thorough and more correct than are, so far as we know, to be met 
with in any similarly compendious publication. For, though con- 
sisting of four closely printed volumes, we presume a work that in- 
cludes a period of eighteen hundred years must still be regarded as 
acompendium. We will now rapidly notice some interesting points 
in Mr. Grub’s Keclesiastical History of Scotland, and give a few in- 
stances of his antiquarian accuracy. 

Mr. Thomas Innes, we believe, was tlie first to show that the ex- 
tensive system of the civil history of Scotland was a mere fabulous 
construction. This secular castle-building had its ecclesiastical cor- 
respondent in the legendary fabric that grew out of the story of the 
conversion of the Scots in the time of Pope Victor, being a gradual 
development, as Mr. Grub observes, of Fordun’s statement, which, in 
its turn, was the first definite shaping and fixation of an old popular 
belief, generated in Scotland, by a national jealousy and rivalry; so 
that, as Lloyd pithily remarks, “ What our historians make Eleuthe- 
rius do for our Lucius, the same does Hector Boethius make Victor 
do for Donald.” Curtailing the Church of Scotland of this extreme 
mythical antiquity, Mr. Grub is content to regard the beginning of 
the third century as the first ascertained epoch of the existence of 
Christianity in Scotland. At that time the Gospel had already been 
received, not only in the intra-mural province of Valentia, but in the 
free regions beyond the Friths, by the Britons who had retained 
their liberty and were afterwards distinguished by the name of Picts. 
The Roman province just mentioned was the mother country of St. 
Ninian, the son of a British prince. Ninian lived in the time of the 
feeble Honorius and the invasion of the Picts and Scots. For his see 
he selected a place not likely to be exposed to their inroads. Candida 
Casa became the centre of his missionary exertions. He laboured 
among the Southern Picts, as well as among his countrymen. To 


him is ascribed the introduction of that special form of monastic in- | 


stitution by which religion was propagated and sustained in parte 
Britain and Ireland. The church which St. Ninian erected wags 
stone, but Mr. Grub is of opinion that no credit is to be attached 
the story of his having brought masons froin Tours. At most he thinks 
Ninian might have procured a skilful architect from Gaul. §} 
churches, it is likely enough, were not unknown, even before he 
early period, in the more civilized districts, though in general they 
were perhaps of wood. That great school of Christian education 
the institution of St. Columba, in Iona, nearly two centuries later 
consisted of a monastery and a church of the humblest description, 
The church was probably of hewn timber, thatched with reeds and 
the monastic buildings were of a still more unpretending kind, By 
about 652 Finan built a church of oak, with a reed thatch; and ; 
j the beginning of the eighth century Nectan, the King of the Picts 
'is reported to have constructed one of stone after the Roman manner 
| —language that shows how rare such buildings then were. §po ¢ 
\if not the first, St. Ninian’s was certainly among the first stone 
|churches of Britain. Mr. Grub quotes from Mr. Rorison two gracefyl 
legends of this saint. One of them tells how the fugitive child was 
saved from drowning by the saint’s staff, which he had carried away 
with him in his flight, and which being planted budded into a tree 
watered at the roots by a crystal fountain—a tale which carries jts 
!own moral with it. “Of a still higher cast of moral beauty,” thinks 
the narrator, “is the lesson latent in the legend of the rain: 

“ St. Ninian was out walking with the brother of the monastery; at q 
jcertain spot they halted, opened their psalters and began to reag 
While thus employed, a sudden shower came on, but it wetted them not, 
The air formed round them into a protecting vault and not a drop fell 
through. But presently St. Ninian lifted his eyes from the page and, 
light thought crossed his mind. Anon the rain, falling both upon him ang 
j|his book, attracted the attention of his companion, who conjectured the 
cause and gently expostulated. Ninian, returning to himself, blushed, and 
forthwith dismissing the idle phantasy, was exempt from the wetting as 
| before.” 

It is not pretended that these miracles have any other foundation 
|than that which fancy and sentiment supply. Mr. Grub also rejects 
the story which explains how the cross of St. Andrew came to be 
assumed as the badge of the Picts first and afterwards of the Seots, 
Yet while he lends no credence to the miracles of St. Ninian, and 
Kentigern or St. Mungo, he vindicates somewhat feebly the reality 
of some at least of those alleged to have been wrought by Si. 
Columba in the sixthcentury. The supernatural opening of the royal 
gates, as related by Adamnam, and the raising of a young man from 
the dead, in practical demonstration of the superiority of the God of 
the Christians to the Gods of the Pagans, attended by Cuminius as 
well as Adamnam, are two of the rather marvellous transactions, 
which Mr. Grub seems inclined to believe on what he regards as 
adequate historical testimony. 

St. Columba, after establishing many monasteries in Ireland, 
founded the famous institution of Iona in Scotland. As Columba 
himself had only been a priest, it became a rule of the community 
of Iona that the succeeding abbots should be priests and not 
bishops. For a long period the abbots of Iona were the primates 
of Northern Scotland, “and their monastery [was] the centre of 
ecclesiastical government and religious enterprise.” An argument 
against the universality of episcopacy has been derived from this 
peculiar usage and its concomitants, but we think Mr. Grub shows 
conclusively that the question has been entirely misapprehended. 
He argues from notices in Cuminius and Adamnam that the 
three orders of bishops, priests, and deacone were recognized by the 
Columbites. ‘“ Unless,” he asks, “the episcopate had been a distinet 
order, amongst the Columbites, why were these persons known 
among them by the name of bishops, why did they raise Aidan to 
the episcopal degree, and what cause was there for Bede seeing any- 
thing extraordinary in these bishops being subordinate to a presbyter?” 
The abbatial superiority, our historian contends, was not considered 
adequate to confer ordination though it was held to be available 
for the purpose of mission. Between the English and Seottish 
Churches there was no essential difference in doctrine, even on the 
subject of the Three Ministerial Degrees. It was differeut, how 
ever, in regard to the ecclesiastical polity of the two countries. 





In England, a system of diocesan and metropolitan government 


had prevailed since the time of Archbishop Theodore ; among the 
Scots, both of Ireland and Britain, there was neither diocese 
nor province. ‘The system that replaced them was the “mo 
nastic system, in which bishops, so far as jurisdiction was con- 
cerned, were frequently inferior to abbots.” The primary of Ions, 
and subsequently of Dunkeld, over people and clergy, not excepting 
bishops, irregular as it was, continued till the establishment of the 
primatial see of St. Andrews, early in the tenth century. Under the 
influence of the “Saxon,” or English, migration, after the Norman 
invasion, an ecclesiastical hierarchy was instituted in Scotland. 
David, the youngest son of Malcolm, that “sore saint to the crown,” 
but special friend of the Church, founded no fewer than six bishopries. 
Thus, in the twelfth century, diocesan prelacy and a_paroch 

clergy were regularly established. Previously to the accession 
of David, the property of the Church was in the hands of 
laymen. At that time there was no permanent provision for the 
sacerdotal body. ‘Till then there were few parish churches, 
and, in the proper sense of the word, no cathedrals. The most ul 
portant ecclesiastical establishments were in the hands of the 
Culdees. These Culdees, no less than the Columbites, have been the 
subjects of popular misconception. The common notion is that they 
came from the East with the first appearance of Christiamty @ 





Scotland ; that, holding Scripture to be the sole rule of faith, they 
were a sort of primitive Exeter-Hall-ites—maintaining an almost 
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oaks purity, rejecting Transubstantiation, Invocation of 


Presty Celibacy of the Clergy, and so forth. This is all a fable. 
The Culdees—Cultores Dei—were known in England as well as in 
Scotland. The canons of York were styled Caldees in the reign of 
Athelstane. The Culdees are first mentioned in Scottish records, in 
an entry in the Lochleven Memoranda, which informs us that 
« Brude, son of Dergard, the last king of the Picts, gave Lochleven 
to God, and St. Serf, and the Culdee hermits there.” This donation 
could not have very long preceded the first Union of Scotland, under 
Kenneth Mac — ae. = oye a agg oa yaa Nes 
monks of lona by the name of Culdees. Mr. Grub no 

srr regards the ncn eee of “y) = 
other monastic communities. eir appearance, he thinks, 
ed with a oo of rr revolution, — consisted 
ularizution of the monasteries, consequent on the invasion 

‘ the Northmen, and the continual break-u of the religious insti- 
tutions. The Scottish Culdees thus correspond with the secular canons 
of England. It is remarkable, that in the conflict with the restored 
system of Dunstan, as Mr. Grub well points out, these secular monks 

North Britain ee = — —— 

‘ves in England. It should also be observed that all the great re i- 
as establishments in a the opening of the twelfth meth 
seats of the Culdees, with the one striking exception of Iona. 
Seamett here discuss the question of Culdee doctrine. We must 
content ourselves with saying that Mr. Grub maintains either that 
there is no evidence for its Protestant character, or that the evidence 
lies the other way. Thus, the thirteen hereditary Culdees of St. 
Andrews, if married before they joined the order, were obliged to 
with their wives on entering it. It is desirable that in a popular 
ory like that of Mr. Grub such misapprehensions as we have 
already instanced should be corrected. There are other corrections 
in these volumes, which, if less important, yet deserve attention, 
Thus Mr. Grub exposes the error into which Sir Francis Palsgrave 
falls when he makes Trumwine, bishop of the Picts, after Egtrid’s 
defeat, retire Zo, instead of from, the monastery of Abercorn, the 
of his retreat being really the monastery of Whitby. The 
successor of the defeated king was Alfrid, an illegitimate son of 
Oswy. Mr. Grub shows that Iona, and not Ireland, as Malmesbury 
and subsequent historians affirm, was the retreat of Alfrid before he 
ascended the Northumbrian throne. He also wre mis- 
take which has prevailed in regard to Alfrid—that by which he 
has been aaindied “with Alchfrid, the lawful son of Oswy, 
the scholar and friend of Wilfrid, who died before his father.” 
A fruitful source of confusion and patriotic controversy also lies 
in the ambiguity of application of the term Scotia. It may be well 
to repeat here that Treland was, for hundreds of years, the only 
Scotia. Indeed, it was not till about the middle of the tent 
century, as Challoner shows from the Saxon Chronicle, that the 
name was given to the United Kingdom of the Picts and Scots. The 
date usually assigned is about a century later, but Mr. Grub is of 
opinion that the earlier date is proved to be the correct one. It is 
singular that an analogous source of confusion is to be found in the 
existence of a Scotch and Irish Dalriada, a confusion worse con- 
founded by the resemblance of Dalriada in Ireland with the neigh- 
bouring territory of Dalaradia. As late as the time of James VI. 
the clams of the princes of the British Dalriads to their ancestral 
rovince had not been entirely abandoned. About 1550, Dalriada 

d been actually seized by the Scottish M‘Donalds. Ranald, the 
son of their leader, was created Earl of Antrim by James, and re- 
ceived a legal grant of Dalriada, which comprehended the north- 
north-west and part of the south of that country. With curious 
consistency it was Ranald’s grandson “who sent over his kinsman, 
Colkitto, to assist Montrose when he raised the royal standard in 
Scotland.” 

We cannot continue to give further instances of this minute his- 
torical erudition. The portion of Mr. Grub’s work which has most 
pleased us is that which deals with the early condition of the 
Scottish Church. 
ecclesiastical government of Iona, on the doctrines and ritual of the 
Northern Church, during the Colombite primacy, that on the in- 
fluence and conversion of the Norwegians in Scotland, and that on 
the reform under St. David, may be specified as among the most 
valuable. Mr. Grub is neither a philosopher nor a rhetorician. He 
collects his facts, usually, we think, with great care, and tells his 


tale without affectation or varnish, but he has no genius for history, | 


considered as a true but animated picture of the past: no wise or 
stirring thought invigorates his narrative, and no charm of style, no 
power nor beauty of language, confer on it any adventitious attrac- 
ion. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Winx the connecting memories of three generations of “ clearly articu- 
lating men,” a colonial dependency of the British Crown has risen to the 
‘portance of a first-rate Power, and taken its position among the sove- 
reign nations of the earth. Instead of a population of barely three 
millions, thinly scattered over a vast, uncultivated territory, we behold 
~ towered cities” and crowded marts, peopled by ten times that number 
of inhabitants, for the most part in prosperous circumstances, and success- 
fully engaged in the accumulation of riches. During the same space of 
eighty years,* improvements scarcely short of the miraculous have been 
introduced into every branch of industry and art, while the economic 
sciences have advanced with giant steps in the path of progress. Great 
changes have no doubt taken place in every country on the surface of the 
earth since the latter end of the last century, but nowhere to an extent in 
any degree comparable with what, for convenience’ sake, may still be called 
. - Eighty Fears’ Progress of the United States. By Eminent Literary Men. Pro- 
‘usely illustrated. In two volumes. Tribner and Co. 


the United States. A memorial of this wonderful progress has lately been 
completed by the combined efforts of several writers and artists of 
repute, who have condensed in two handsome volumes the history 
of all that pertains to the agriculture, commerce, trade, arts, 
sciences, and institutions of those States from their first sever- 
ance from the British empire to the present disruption of the Union. 
Still more remarkable is the progress achieved by the Australian colonies 
of Great Britain, an excellent idea of which may be gathered from Mr. 
Henry Brown's personal experiences.* Arriving at Melbourne in the 
autumn of 1853, he “landed from a small dirty steamer upon a few planks 
on the mud;” but on his return after five years of adventure at Ballarat, 
Bendigo, Sandhurst, Mount Ararat, and Pleasant Creek, he found this site 
“occupied by a fine quay, and went down to Hobson's Bay in a railway 
which runs so far into the sea that a ship of 1200 tons can lie alongside and 
discharge her cargo into the railway trucks.” The town itself had completely 
changed. The rough mining class had almost entirely disappeared, and in 
their place there was every evidence of a prosperous and orderly commer- 
cial community. Canvas huts and wooden hovels had made room for 
stately buildings of stone, and handsome streets and splendid shops had 
supplanted the miserable roads dotted with shanties and filthy dens which 
had disgusted and appalled him on his first arrival. In the interior, equally 
marvellous transformations had been effected. The town of Sandhurst, 
for instance, might be said to have grown out of the ground in the brief 
space of five years. In 1854, “the post-office was a tent, communication 
with Melbourne was had but once a week, the stores were built of canvas 
and slabs, the streets were full of stumps and holes, the pathways were 
unmade, the Church service (often conducted by a layman) was held 
in a tent, the streets were left at night to mud and darkness, and there was 
no local newspaper to declare the wants and aspirations of the people.” 
Five years had barely elapsed and the Post Office was a handsome stone 
building, with two deliveries of letters per diem. Capital houses of brick 
and stone had risen as if by magic. “A municipal council was established, 
stumps were removed, streets were levelled and lighted, pathways raised, 
kerbed, and flagged, arrangements made to bring pure water from a dis- 
tance, and the town was regularly patrolled by a police force, as excellent 
as that found in London. Four large churches had been erected, and five 
banks had established branches and built offices in a style that would have 
adorned a large provincial town in the old country.” The mental activity 
of the inhabitants was represented by two daily and one weekly news- 
paper, conducted with talent and decorum ; prices of garden and farm pro- 
duce had fallen to an extent appreciable by the fact that aton of oaten 
hay which had formerly cost 1002 could now be procured for 82; and, 
finally, candles, soap, cider, vinegar, and ale were all made upon the spot, in- 
stead of being carted from Melbourne at exorbitant charges. The most 
generally interesting portions, however, of Mr. Brown's amusing narrative 
are those relating to the gold diggings, quartz crushing, and adventures on 
the road. The story is told, moreover, in a simple unaffected manner, 
which leaves no doubt of the author's strict veracity, and modest, manly de- 
meanour. In a very different strain writes Mr. Robert Harrison.t This 
gentleman cannot find words bitter enough to express his disgust and con- 
tempt for the colony of Victoria, and all that pertains thereunto. His 
feelings are probably represented by the motto on his title-page, Cas- 
tigat ridendo mores, but his idea of ridicule is somehow confused with 
the gnashing of teeth and the grimaces of an infant gorilla. A third 
writer on colonial life undertakes to give a homely account of New Zealand 
by “a glimpse at the social life and simple unsophisticated pleasures 
enjoyed by the settlers in the far-off land,” and we fully admit that he 
acts up to his programme.t{ The account of his pedestrian journeys into 
the interior is decidedly entertaining, while his remarks on the Taranaki 
war deserve the serious attention of our legislators, and indeed of all who 
take an intelligent interest in the prosperity of the colony, combined with a 
just treatment of the natives. 

Major Shakespear, the author of one of the most exciting books in 
existence on Indian sport,§ has greatly improved the second edition by 
giving, ‘‘in minute detail, every information ab initio, ew may be useful 
to the sportsman going to India, both for his health, his Gmfort, and for 
his safety.” All who love to read of soul-stirring encounters with savage 
beasts will find in these pages the most ample and varied gratification of 
their ruling passion, for this “ mighty hunter” of the Deccan is not only a 
daring sportsman, but also a graphic narrator. Those, too, who intend to 
walk in his footsteps, will do well to follow his directions, the result of a 





The chapters on the Council of Whitby, on the | 


long experience and intimate familiarity with the matter he takes in hand 
to illustrate. 

Cut to the heart by the amalgamation of the Indian with the Imperial army, 
Captain Raverty|| bethought himself of the consolations of literature, and in 
the gloom of his heart devoted his leisure hours to the translation of the 
mystic poetry of the Afghans. It would, of course, be unfair to judge of the 
peculiar beauties of the original from a literal prose translation, but after 
making every allowance on this account, we are totally unable to discover 
the merit of these very obscure productions, For the most part, they dis- 
guise the aspirations of Sufi-ism beneath the praises of intoxication and 
sensual love, though some are confined to moral reflections on the monotony 
of life and the vanity of all human enjoyments. Of the accuracy of Cap- 
tain Kaverty’s translations we do not profess to judge, but have no doubt 
that they are worthy of his reputation as a Pushto scholar. On what 
principle, however, does he give aa as the English equivalent of alif? 

As tastes are proverbially varied and unaccountable, it is fortunate that 
there are writers both able and willing to accommodate themselves to the 
least as well as to the most highly cultured. In a serial publication, 
entitled Entertaining Things,4) there is enough variety to satisfy even that 








“ many-headed monster thing,” the British public. There are stories of ad- 
venture that make the hair stand on end, alternating with lively tales, 
chapters on natural history, biographical and historical memoirs, and papers 
on scientific subjects. It is, in short, a savoury olla podrida, well suited to 
hungry stomachs and palates not over-fastidious. 

x. Victoria, as J found ut during Fire Years of Adventure. By Henry Brown. ‘1 
Cautley Newby. 


+ Colonial Sketches; or, Five Years in South Australia. Wy Robert Harrison. Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 

t Memories of New Zealand Life. By Edwin Hodder. Longman and Co : 

$ The Wild Sports of India: with Detailed Instructions for the Sportsman. Ty Major 


Henry Shakespear. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Selections from the Poetry of the Afghans, from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth 
Century. Literally translated from the original Pushto. By Captain H. G. Raverty, 
Bombay Army. Williams and Norgate. 

q Entertaining Things: a Magazine of Thoughtful and Intellectual Amusement. 
Profusely illustrated. Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co, 
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LAZEN <BY and SON Foreign Ware- 


housemen and Family Grocers, beg to direct attention to 
cheir Tsien selections of Breaktast and Luncheon delicacies, 
Comestibles, and articles for Dessert, noticing, amongst others, 
York and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, 
Strasburg and Yorkshire Pics, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona 
Anchovies, French Truffles, reserved jreen Peas, French Beans, 
Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and Spanish Olives: Crystallized 
and Glace Greengages, Strawberries, and Angelica, 
Jordan Almonds, Muacatel Raisins, Figs, French Plums. and a 
variety of French Chocolate and Bonbons. Their celebrated 
Piekles and Sauces, prepared ander personal superintendence, 
Jams, Jellies, Tart-ty fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, 
Candies, Colza Oil, and usehold requisites supplied of the 
best descriptions. 
Families reg: larly waited on for orders. 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 





a] ~ . thy r 
HARVEY SAUCE. — CAUTION. — 
The admirers of this celebrated Sance are particularly re- 
quested to observe that each bottle bears the well-known label, 
signed “ Kligabeth Lazenby.” ‘This label is protected by perpetual 
injunction iu Reon of the 9th July, 1855, and without it none 
= be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Fdwards-street, Portman-square, 
London, as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are 
compelled to give this caution, from tbe fact that their labels are 
ec -_ imitated with a view to deceive purchasers, 

Te 
PERRINS 


tAUCE.—LEA AND 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCER, 
Pp i by © i be 














sto 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
%,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
¢ ster, Messrs. ChOSs8 and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years empha- 
tically sanctioned by the Medica! Profession, and universally ac- 
cepted by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Sto- 
mach, Heartburn, Headache. Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate — — especially for Ladies and 
Childven. It is red. in a state of perfect purity and uniform 
fae only by NNER ORD and Co., y Bond-street, 

pom | sold by all respectable Che ate throughout the 
oak 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
used in the Royal gs 4 —The Ladi es are egg ef 
informed that this Starch is Exclusively sed in the BR 
Laundry, and Her Majesty's Laundress says that although 
has tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has 
found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is the 
Finert Starch she ever used. hen you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
be sure = t you get it, as taterter kinds are often substituted. 















THERSPOON and ( sow and London. 
~ a4 OXF« RD-STREE ST. 
> 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and andies. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 15s. 
Glass — 2. Os, 
Ui articles marked in plain fi gure, 
a oy F ming english and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
t and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON pesHOW- ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUPACT RY and SHOW- ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 


, Tah ai : > 
| EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and 
Metallic Bedste: stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied eversubmitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most vemntoneiiet in this country. 
2s. Gd. to 204 each, 
...4s. to 624 each. 
Gs. to 7L. 7s. each. 
ie rate.) 






















rom... 
(All other r kinds at the sa 


DEED <ancecccscnsseassnecesen 4s. 3d. per gallon. 
ILLIAM § . BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERY © ae GUE may be 


{s of 500 INustra- 





ae gratis, and free by post. It coutains apwa 

ms of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-?” late, 
ckel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Turnery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet Furniture. &e , with Lists of Prices 
and Plans of the Jwenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxtord- 
street, W.; 1A, 2, md 4, Newman-street, 4, 5, and 6, Perry's. 
lace; and 1, New man Mews, London. 

MARVEL OF MECHANISM. 
y 
] EVOLVING SHOP FRONT : —The 
only Revolving Shop Front in the world may be seen 

at E. MOSES and SON'S Lraneh Establishment, NEW OXFORD 
STREET, corner of HART STREET. 

The Iiustrated Weekly News thus notices this great novelty in 
the Mechanical Arts 

“It presents to the street passenger the appearance of a qua- 
drangular plate-zluss window, with e t intercolumniations, 
The pavement in front is inlaid with encuustic tiles, and the two 
piers are fitted with silvered plate-glass, which doubles or con- 
tinunes the quadrangular colonnade. The revolving glass room, if 
such it may be calle:!, presents a continually changing aspect as it 
passes the ‘shop froutage. The whole has a very novel and splendid 
effect, especially as the various embellishments are peculiarly rich 
and fancitul; but a correct idea of an ingenious meehnnical con- 
trivance of this nature is not easily conveyed by me 
and must be seen to be appreciated. As tar a spectator can 
observe, the window seems to realize the conception of perpetual 
motion, and hurrying crow:s suddenly stop to contemplate it. 

EF. MOSES AND SON, 

Ready - made ont Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shve Makers, and General 
atftters 
























description, 
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SOUT na ~ AUSTR R AL i] AN “BAN KING 
COMPANY.—(Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Kadina (Wallaroo) Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking 
business con: lucted with Victoria and New South Wales through 
the Company's Agents. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


r T Wal . 
4 THE LONDON ASSURANCE.—Ofiices, 
No. 7, Royal Exchange, E.C.. and Nw Pali-mall, 8. W.— 
for FIRE, L ir E, and MARINE ASSURANCES 
This Corporation has been established nearly a century and a 
half, having been incorporated by Royal Charter in the year 1720. 
Prospect ises and every information may be obtained by a 

written or personal application as above. 

JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 


B.C. Instituted 1820, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





MPERIAL LIFE 
COMPANY 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, Lon:te 
DIRECTO 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Esq., Chairman. 
HENKY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Eaq Samuel Hibbert, E-q 
Charles Cave, F sq. Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Edward Henry C ‘hapman, Esq. k Pattison, Esq. 
George William Cottam sq. R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. q . Smith, Esq., M.-P. 
George Field, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq. 
Profits.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the profits are assigned 
to policies every fifth year. The assured are entitled to participate 
after payment of one premium. 
Bonus —The decennial additions made to policies issued before 
the 4th of January, 1842, vary from £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the 
eums insured, according to their respective dates. 
The quinquennial additions mate to policies issued after the 4th 
of January, 1842 vary in like manner from £28 17s. to £1 Ss. per 
cent. on the 
Purchase of 
render of a policy, 
free of prea. 
Loans.—The Direetors will lend sums of £50 and upwards on the 
security of policies effected with this Company for the whole term 
of life, when they have acq: adequate value. 
Insurances without participation in profits may be effected at 
reduced rates. 
Prospectuses and further Information may be had at the chief 
office, as above; at the Branch Uffice, 16, Pall-Mall; or of the 
agents in town and country 
























ea. —A liberal allowance is made on the sur- 
either by a cash payment or the iscue of a policy 





SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


sSLISHED 18 
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LBERT MEPICAL and FAMILY EN 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

al Offices —7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Lridge-street, 
London. 

outta. Madras. Bombay, Agra, and Hong 

throughout the United Kingdom. 

AND PROGRESS OF THE COMVANY. 





Prin 





Branch Offices—At Ce 
Kong, with agen 
POSITION, INCOME, 















The acc aaee assets exceed . £650,000 
The subscribed capital ........ 500,000 





The cunaal income from life premiums exceeds . 200,000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about ... 1,000,000 

The new business is progressing at the rate of above £25,000 
per annum 

The Company transacts the following descriptic o of business :— 
Life As: ance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and b 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and Guarantee 
business; and confers upon Insurers great tacilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with pertect security 
Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren 
der the Company's Volicies additionally valuable as securities, anc 
to offer to the insured means whereby ‘their Pelicies may be saved 
trom forfeiture, 
*rospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained on aq plication to any of the Societ 
Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterioo-place, Londo: 
to whom applications for agence! hes sin places vot efficiently 
sented may be addressed. FRANK EASUM, Secretary. 


12 Dw 
NOLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW 

WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 
STREET, BOND STREET, where ali communications a 
addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 


} r , , Nan 
NRIVALLED LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, manufactured by the WHEELER 
and WILSON Manufacturing Company. With recent improve- 
ments 
A perfect SEwWInGc MACHINE which will Gather, Hem, Fell, 
Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity and perfect regularity, and is 
the — for every description of work. The Machine is simple, 
and elegant in de ot liable to get out of order, and 
ily understood that ld pre it, and it is alike 
suitable for the Family and Manutact 
OFFICES AND SALE Rooms, 139, RE GEN T-STREET, LONDON, 
W. Instructions gratis to every purchaser 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, gratis and post free. 
Manufacturers of Foot’s PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. A taste- 
ful stand, with perfect security against the loss of an Umbrella. 


ONDON LIBRARY, James’s- 
4A aquaret 8.W.—The following are the TE' OF ADMIs- 
ntains 80,000 volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in var.0cus Languages: Subscription, 3. a 
year, or 24. a year with entrance fee ot 62; Life Membership, 262. ; 
Catalogue, 7s. 6d. Fir TREN volumes are allowed to Country, and 
TEN to Town Members. Reading-room open from 10 to 6. 
Prospectus on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
The arrangements at Mupis’s Linrary for the cireu- 
lation of the best New Works as they appear are now 
more extensive and complete than ever. Book Societies, 
Town and Village Libraries and Reading-rooms in tvery 
part of the country, are supplied on liberal terms; and 
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SION to this Library, which 





London Houses: 
City Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Mimories ; 83, 34, 85, 86, Aldgate. 
Oxford-street Branch, 
506, 507, 508, New Oxtord-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street 
‘ottenham-court-read Bra sch, 
137, 138, Tottevham- court-road ; — Euston-road. 
ountry Kstablashmen 
Sheffield aud Bradford, Yorkshire 
m0 ’ sha x ; 
RB"! fish CUOLLEGKE OF HEALTH, 
Euston-road, Londov,— The Hygeian or Morisonian System 
of Medicine by Shakespeare. 
VACCINATION, 
“The leperous distilment; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with Blood of man 
‘That, swift as quicksilver, it courses throagh 
‘The natural gaics and alleys of the body ; 
And with a suiden vigoar, it doth posset.* 
And curd, (ike eagert d oppings into miik, 
The thin and wholesome blood,” 
—HAML -, Act L,, se. 5. 
* Thicken. + Sour 
THINK! THINK!! TINK!!! 


JOLLOWAY’s OLNTMENT.—In bad 


legs, ule ‘rs, serofulous sores, and glandular swellings, this 
ointment operates surely, and with a rapidity that resembles magic. 
It should be rubbed inte the parts affected after they have been 
fomented with lukewarm water. The puri'ying and curative powers 
of marvellous unguent have never been disputed by anyone 
i lie arene not a particle ot any sub- 
record iu which 
it has done the slightest harm, uthentic reports 
of tpnumerable eures effected by it in all countries, it is as mild 
in its action as it is power!ul and benefieka) in its effects. 


























Two or Three Families in any neighbourhood may unite 
in One Subscription 

Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in 
Cireulation, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 

New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, \ 
and New-street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

All the Best Books of the Present Season and of the 
past Twenty Years are in circulation at this extensive 
library; and fresh copies continue to be added as freely 
as Subscribers may require them. 

Single Subscription—One Guinea per Annum, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 

First-class Country Subscription—Three Guineas per 
Annum, according to the number of Volumes 
required. 

Revised Lists of Works recently added, of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale, and of the Principal Works 
announced for Publication are now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester; 





nchester; 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, 


WEDNESDAY, 30th of April next, the Senate wit 
to elect Examiners in the following departme nts; 





Will prota 


Exvaminershaps. Salaries, Present B 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. ’ 
Two in Classics ........+++: goo, {Rev. J. W 


lakesl 
oe liam 8. Lm Raq’ uy 
754, } Rev. Joseph Angus, Dip, 

[Joshua G. Pitch, Esq, Ma 
904. pe Cassal 

ntonin Roch 

{ Dr. Schaible, * ig 
URev. A. Walbaum, 


Two in The Eaglish L an-) 
guage, Literature, = 


Hustory 
Two in The French Lan \ 
eee 
Two in The German Lan- 1 202 
guage ... = 
Two in The Hebrew Text a) 
the Old Testament, the | 
Greek Tert of the rend | 504 
Testament, and Sc sheet | 
History ...... «J 


wo in Lagic and Moral 
Philosophy .. 7 om 


f Rev. Prof. G 
(Vacant. oteh, Lib, 


ae A ce Baynes, Bu, 


§ Wie ard Holt 
30L A. uttoa, By, 
| ee Waley, MA 
goon Sri mat, Bag Ba, 
} ee Joba pag! Bey, 
Twoin Pigertannen since o- {G 7 ‘hive * 
BOPRY «00 -reveees ss enennee . Vaca: ing, Esq.,Ma 


{Prof ‘Win A. Miller, Mp. 


lp ., 
n, Ph.D, 
J.D. Hooker, Esq. ry 


Two in Political Economy .. 


Two in Mathematics —_ 
Natural Phiiosophy 


Two in Chemistry . - 190b 





Two in Botany and Vege- wap F.R.S, 

table Physiology ...00..05 Vm Lindley, Esq, PAD, 
su, sProf. aor ris, F.G.8, 
ve (Prof. Ramsay, P.R& 


Two in Guay « and Soest 
Leontology 
LAWws 
Two in Law and the Prin-) 


2 ( Herbert Broom, E: 
ciples of Legislation .....§ 508 4, MA 


(Joseph Sharpe, Esq, LL.D, 





MEDICINE 
(Wm. Jenner, Esq., MD, 
Two ia Medicine.............. M0L } Ale Tweedie, Esq, 
Th . E Blizant Cc 
Two in Surgery ....es-..0« 150. 1 FIRS srteg, By, 





Uprof. Ferg zusson, F.RS, 


{ Prof. Redfern, M.D, 


baie Anatomy and Phy-) 1504. 








siology ... cove (Prof. Sharpey, M.D. PRs 
Two in Physiology, Com " G ‘ 

parative Anatomy, « 100, {Peorge Busk, Eaq., F.R& 

Boshegy ..2- “S (Prof. Huxley, F.RS 


Two in Midwifery ............ 75 oS he Sr ar Esq, wo 
Pr 


Two in Materia Medice «) 
and Pharmaceutical Che-> 75 
es ee ol 

Two in Forensic Medicrme .. SOL 





The present Examiners 
selves, fi p renee tion. 








t is " partloutasty € by the 
te that ne Boars application of any kind may tombe 
its individual members. 
By order of the Senate 
WILLIAM B. ¢ ARP ENTER, MD, 
Regrstrar, 








Burlingt on House, » March 4, Iss2 
_,, Mia BRITIS SH REVLBW, 
No. LXXIL. 


. The Writings of Mr 

i The House of Savoy 
ILL. Our Single Women. 
IV. Sir William Lockhart of Lee 

V. Peasants and Poets of Austria and Scotland, 
Vi. Guizot and the Papacy. 
VII. Sanitary Improvement in the 

Herbert. 

. Recent Progress of Photographic Art. 
IX. Mr. Martin’s Catullus 

X. The American Republic—Resurrection through 

Dissolution. 


Ruskin. 





Army — Lord 








Edinburgh: T. and T. Crarkx. London: Hamuntos, 
ApAMs, and Co. 
_ Just p yublished, price 6d. 
a OF THE STATISTICAL 
e SOCIETY, FOR MARCH (Vol. XXV. Part L) 
CONTENTS: 
1. Death of the Prince Consort. Resolution of th 


Society. 





2. Colone! Sykes. M.P., F.R.S., on the Trade of England 
with China since 1833 
3. Mr. J. T. Danson.—On the height and weight of the 


human body. 

4. Mr. Purdy.—The 
Seofland, and Ir 
5. Mr. Horace Mann.—On Popul 
land and Wales. 

6. Miscellanea, and Quarterly Returns. 

Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing-cross, W.C. 


‘lative Pauperism of England, 
nd, 1851-60, 
ir Education in Eng- 





London : 


Just published, beautifully printed in antique type, @ 


toned paper, price Is., paper cover, or Is. 6d, 
bound in cloth, 
YOLDEN WORDS, No. 1. Part L: 


THE RICH AND PRECIOUS JEWEL OF GODS 
MOLY WORD, Part IL: PRAYER Sele ctions from 
the Works of Bishop Jewell, Bishop Cove , Bishop 
Sega, Are hbishop Sandys, William Tyndale, Thomas 
Becon, Richard Hooker, John Bradford, Dr. Donne, 
Bishop Hall, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and Archbishop 
Leighton. 
London (577, 
James PARKER 
street. 





Strand) and Oxford: Jouy Henry and 
Birmingham: Hexry Wricut, er 


This day is p jublished, in 2 vols post Svo, o, pri wice Li. 1s 


ue HISfORY OF THE OPERA; 
with 


Anecdotes of the most Celebrated Com- 





posers and Vocalists of Europe. By I. SUTHERLAND 
l ‘DW A —= 
‘Mr. Edwar.Js has seasoned a pleasant and instruc- 


h ay with the very concentrated essence of 
-eable zossip.”"—7tmes, Fe 
‘A highly entertaining work.”—Cdbserver, Jan. 19. 
“Two very interesting volumeg.”"—Critic, Jan. 2. 


ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 








London: W. H. 


Next week, in crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


T= MILLENNIAL REST: or, The 
World as it w 








be. By the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. 
Rucnarp BeytLey, New Burlington-street. 


ext week, in post &vo, 
Recollections of a Past 


Give N 1 A: Heco 





and New-street, birmingham. 


Racuarp Benrier, New Buriington-street. 
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Nearly ready, in post 5vo, with Por trait, Vo 
e LIFE OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
HE ur JULIUS LLOYD, MLA. 


London: LoneMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roperts. 
ond 4 


will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
yrice 14s. cloth, — é ‘ 
OUR PERIODS OF PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION, as Reviewed in 1859, 1846, 1862; 
papers by Sir JAMES P. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, 
in Pa y 
Bart. 
London: L 
~~~ ablished, Vol. I., in 8vo, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
Jast published, ; ; . —_ 
MHE HISTORY OF MEDICINE: 
‘1 Comprtsing a Narrative of its Progress, from the 
to the Present Time, and of the Delusions 
dental to its advance from Empiricism to the 
"7 a Science. By EDWARD MERYON, M.D., 
diznity Pailow of the Royal College of Physicians of 


“On Thursday next 


1832 


oxomaN, GEREN, Lonoman, and Roperts 


Farliest Ages 


P.G.S., 

England, &e. 

London Loveman, Green, LONGMAN, and Rosertrs 
r ’ 


GLEIG AND BRAILMONT'S LIFE OF WELLINGTON 
= Friday next, will be published, in 5vo with nume- 
Plans and Maps, and a Portrait, engraved, by 
Fermission of Mr. Graves, from a Drawing by Sir T. 
Lawrence, P.R.A. ; : : 
IFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLING. 
TON, partly from the French of M. Brailmont. 
rtly from Original Documents. By the Rev. G. R 
GLelG, M.A.., Chaplain-General to Hi.M. Forces. New 
Euition, condensed into One Volume 
London: Loneman, Greey, Lonemay, and Ropsrts. 


7 Just published, in feap. Svo, price 4s., cloth, 

YOME POINTS OF THE EDUCATION 
S QUESTION practically Considered with reference 
to the REPORT of the COMMISSION} RS and the NEW 
MINUTE; with a Brief outline of the Rise and Progress 
of Popular Education in England By ARTHUR 
GARFIT, M.A., Curate of Richmond, Surrey 

“4 very useful, temperate, well-timed, well-argued, 
and enlightened treatise.” — Morning Post. 

“Mr, Garfit's book is moderate in ione, and bis 
suggestions appear to be for the most part eminently 
practical.” — Critic. ; 

“His work is the most complete which has yet 
appeared on the subject.” — Clerical Journa 

London: LonGmMaN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roperts. 

PROPLE’S EDITION OF CONYBEARE AND 
HOWSON’'S “ST. PAUL.” 
On Wednesday next. the 12th inst., will be published, 
in 2 vols. crown Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, 


price 12s., 
HE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. 
PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Ca nbridge, and the Rev 
1.& HOWSON, D.D., Principal of the Collegiate Inst 
tution, Liverpool. People’s Edition, condensed into 
Two compactly-printed Volumes, uniform with the 
People’s Edition of Lord Macaulay's * and the 
Rev. Sydney Smith's ** Works.” 
In this Edition, the TEXT, care- 31s. 6d.) 





Lssays’ 


Both these Fditions 





fully revised, will be given with- — may still be had. In the People's 
out retrenchment; the ANNO Edition, now announced, the I- 
cxToNs will be considerably Jusirations will be somewhat 
abridged, and adapted to un- fewer the Text is unaltered, 
learned readers. The ¢‘riginal with the exception of ight 
Fdition of this work, in quart verbal changes suggested in th 
with numerous illustrations course of a thorough reperusal, 
price 2 &.), was completed in nd the Notes in the narrative 
1852; the Second Edition, with portion are viensed, as in 
t Thuscach of t 





but afier icated above 





appeared in three editions has a character of 


caretal revision, 
rown 8vo, price 


1856 (2 vols. « 
London. Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Ronerts. 


This day, Svo, 12s., 


TRANSACTIONS of the 
ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL 

SCIENCE 

861 


* 
1860, 128 


1 

1859, 16s. 2a. 

TRADES SOCIETIES AND STRIKES. 

Report of the Committee on Trades’ Societies appointed 

by the National Association for the Promotion of Social 

Sei ; presented at the Fourth Annual Meeting of 

the Association at Glasgow, September 1860. 
Svo, 10s. 

London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand 


AMERICA 
ice 21s. cloth; or boards 17s. 64., 
HISTORY OF 


from their Colonizat 


THE BEST HISTORY 0} 
In 7 vols., feap. vo, pI 
| ANCROFT’S 

UNITED STATES, 
their Independence. 

This standard work contains more than 
ferences to the best Histories and Manuscripts in exis 
tence, and should, at the present time, be minutely 
studied by all who wish to obtain a clear idea of the 
original causes of the difficulties through which the 
United States are now passing 


on to 


Rovutieper, Warne, and RovurLepaGe, 
Farringdon-street 


London 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF LIVING 
CHARACTERS. 


In crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d., half-bound, 890 pp., 


1 
N EN OF ‘THE TIME (including } 
i Women) A New Edition, thoroughly Pevised, 


and for the most part re-written, with the addition of 
Thirteen Hundred Ne irticles. By EDWARD WAL- 
FORD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford 

We cordially recommend this “ Red Book” of le- 
brities as a most desirable library companion In it 
will be found a brief, but satisfactory, sketch of every 
leading man or woman in any profession or denomi 
nation. 

London: Rovrieper, Warne, and Rouriever, 

Farringdon-street 
Now ready, price Is., 

M ARITIME CAPTURE. — SHALL 
4 ENGLAND UPHOLD THE CAPTURE OF 
PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA? By A LAWYER. 


James Riveway, 169, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


NATIONAL | 





} 


By the sam 
} 


Demy | 


10.000 re- | 


and its mannerism.” 


EARL STANHOPLE’S LIFE OF PITT. 





On Thursday, with Portrait, Vols. 3 and 4. 


(Completing the Work.) 


LIFE OF THE 


RIGHT HON. 


With Extracts from his MS. Papers. 
By EARL STANHOPE, 
Author of the “History of England from the Peace of Utrecht.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 


: NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WOMAN IN WHITE” 


Pos 


WILLIAM 


t 8vo, 2ls 


PITT, 


On Wednesday, the 12th of March, will be published, commencing with the New Volume of 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 

THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF A NEW NOVEL BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


ENTITLED 


NO N 


AME. 


On Saturday, 15th March, will be published, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d., 


THE SIXTH VOLUME 


oF 


ALL THE YEAR 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Containing the Chie! 


Portion of 


ROUND. 


A STRANGE STORY, 


By the Author of “ Rienzi,” “My Novel,” &e. 


et 


ALL THE YEAR Rounp is published in Weekly 


Numbers, 


“A STRANGE STORY” WAS COMMENCED IN VOLUME THE FIFTH. 


Price 2d., in Monthly Parts, and Half 


Yearly Volumes, at 26, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; and by Messrs. Cuapman & Hate, 193 


Piccadilly, W., London. 


DE QUINCEY'S WORKS. 
Now publishing in Monthly Volumes, price 


A NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS 


puomas DE INC 


QU E Y. 





Vol 1. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater | 

Vol IL Recollections of th ikes and the Lake 
Poets —Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey 
With Illustrations. (Now ready.) 


Vol. IIL For April will contain the Spanish Military 


Nun; The Last Days of Immanuel Kant; 
System of the Heavens as Revealed ‘ 
Rosse’s Telescope; Joan of Are; The 
Casuistry of Roman Meals; Modern Super 
stitions 
Edinburgh: Apam and Ciartes Biack, and al 
Booksellers 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. GUTHRII 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s., 
THE WAY TO LIFE. 
Sermons by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D 


Author, 


I 
27rn THOUSAND 


|THE GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL; illus- 
trated in a Series of Discourse 7s. 6d 
The theology of this admirable volume resembles 
the language in which it is embodied ; it is the theology 
| of the old school —direct, simple, forcible, not sheathed 
in clouds of ingenious speculation, but bearing in ever 
page the clear impress of the New Testament. Whil 
the eloquence and poetry in which it is set will scarce 


fail to secure it the suffrages of the most fastidious, its 
{ own inherent power and simplicity | carry it with 

acceptance into many a humble homestead, and attract 
ply attentive circles around many a cottage hearth.” 
—Hugh Miller 





d 





1" 
léru THOUSAND 


‘CHRIST AND THE INHERITANCE 





| OF THE SAINTS; illustrated in a Serie f ‘is 
| courses from the Epistle to the Colossians. 7». 6d 
‘Dr. Guthrie's is the perfection of strong pulpit rhe- 


lati 


|} toric. He equals the very highest orm oratory 
| without its obvious artifice, its rather tedious iteration, 
Spectator 


No modern preac her is suc onsummaete master 





of the graphic and descriptive power, which has been 
appropriately termed * word-painting s Dr. Guthr 
A wonderful copiousn nd variet f illustration, a 


general sympathy with human affections and suffer 


| ings, and an ornate and gorgeous diction, makes a 


“If you would know w 


sermon of the eloquent Scotch divin wh th 


character of a sacred poem.”"—The Record 


appr 
vi 


tru THOUSAND 
PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. Ils. 
on ones ~ r tell 





that needs mending, ask Dr. Guthrie 





If you have not read these * Pleas 


you for 
Schools.’ good reader, get the boo nd read t 
forthwith.”—British Quarterly Review 

Edinburgh: Apvam and Cuiarces BLack ; and all 


Booksellers. 


This day, feap. ®vo., 6s 


own AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 


By the Rev 


CHARLES 


KINGSLEY, Rector of 


Lversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen 


London 


In 2 vols., post Svo, 9s. each, 


Panken, Sox, and Boury, West Strand. 


b bes E RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 


PARSON 
Morai, Social, and 
Contributions of A. K. H 


Essays 
Dome 


London 


rk by the 
larson.” 


EISURE HOU 


New W 


stic 


f 


Author of * 


Post 8vo, price %s., 


RS 


Esthetical, 
the 


msolatory, 
A Selection from 


B. to Praser’s Magasine. 


Parker, Sow, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Recreations of a Country 


IN TOWN. A 


4 Selection from the Contributions of A. K. HH. B. 


to Fraser's Magazine 
London: Parker, Son, 
8 
HISTORY 


T= 
IN ENGLAND. 
Vol. lL. ENGLAND « 
Sprain and Scor.a 
London: Parker, Son 
1 ERMAN 

¥ PRoPEssor 
Lond 


vo. 


Or 
By HENRY 


nd FRANCE 


ND 


and Bourn 


SCHOOL 
BERNAYS, 


1 Bourn, West Strand. 


CIVILIZATION 
rHOMAS BUCKLE, 
Third I li. 1s 


ls 


lition, 
, West Strand 


BOOKS, _ By 
of King’s College, 


m 
WORD BOOK is 
PHRASE BOOK is 
CONVERSATION BOOK is. 
GRAMMAR is. 6d 
EXERCISES. 4s, 6d 
EXAMPLES. 4s. 
READER. 5s 
HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY, 58 
Londor Parker, Sox, and Bour West Strand 


¥ ERMAN CLASSICS, WITH NOTES, 


I hy 


PROFESSOR 


SCHILLER’S MAID OF 


BERNAYS 


ORLEANS. 2s, 





SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 2s 
SCHILLER'S MARKY STUART 2s. 

London: Parker, Sox, and Bourx, West Strand, 
This day, Fifth Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 30a., 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY By JOHN STUART MILL, 

By the same Author, 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition. 


Two Vols., 258 


DISSERTATIONS 


SIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, s 


CAL Two Vols., Svo, 248 
ON LIBERTY. 
THOUGHTS ON 


REFORM 


Pp 


Second Edition, with Supplement. 


DISCUS- 
nd HISTORI- 


AND 


Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
ARLIAMENTARY 
Is. 6d. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Boury, West Strand. 
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PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 





CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 anp 209, REGENT STREET. 


CRAMER and CO. beg to announce that they have now opened their spacious New Rooms, Nos. 207 and 
209, REGENT STREET, with a selection of PLANOFORTES, which, for variety and excellence, is not 
surpassed, if equalled, by that of any similar Establishment in the United Kingdom. 


Hitherto Purchasers in London have had no opportunity to compare, side by side, the Instruments of the 
chief houses, as each maker only exhibits his own. CRAMER and CO. now propose to show under the same roof 
all the different kinds of Pianofortes manufactured by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other eminent Makers, as 
well as by those whose reputation, although as yet unknown to the Public, is recognized by the Trade, and who 
manufacture good, substantial Pianofortes at prices considerably below those of the great Houses. In purchasing 
from CRAMER and CO. the public may rely on the quality of the Instruments being stated without reserve, 
PIANOFORTES of the very inferior class are carefully excluded from the Gallery. Among the superior class 
there are degrees of excellence, both as regards tone and external appearance, which vary with the prices, 
CRAMER and CO.’s Assistants will on all occasions carefully point out the special quality of each instrument, 
enabling the Purchaser to form a correct judgment, and select a suitable Pianoforte. 

If on any occasion an Instrument should fail to give entire satisfaction it may be exchanged within six months 
from the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER and CO. free of expense. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S NEW MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, price 35 Guineas, 
These Instruments, elegant in design, are carefully constructed with choice and well-seasoned material, by the 
most skilful workmen in the Trade. 

CRAMER AND CO.’S PARIS PIANINO;; a superior Pianoforte with check action, especially adapted 
for small rooms. Price 25 Guineas. 


PIANOFORTES EXPRESSLY CONSTRUCTED FOR EXTREME CLIMATES, carefully 


selected, packed in cases lined with zinc, and forwarded to all parts of the world. 


ALL INSTRUMENTS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


‘ Ty YT T y 7 a ae Oe 
SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES. 
CRAMER and CO., from their large hiring connexion, can usually supply Grands, Semi-Grands, Cottages, 
or Squares, by all the best makers, at prices lower than are frequently given for Instruments almost worthless. 


The Prices of the Second-hand Instruments vary from £12 to 130 Guineas. No charge for packing or loan of 


packing-case. 


HARMONIUMS OF ALL KINDS, 


FROM 5 to 85 GUINEAS. 


HARPS BY ERARD. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND WOOD'S 
PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 207 axp 209, REGENT STREET. 


Publishing Warehouse, 201, Regent Street. 

















Lownpon: Printed by ALFrep Epuuxp GaLLoway, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand ; and published by him at the “ Srecratror” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 5, 1862 
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